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Back Copies of 


School Activities 


We are closing out several hundred 
miscellaneous back copies of School 
Activities, twenty copies—our selec- 
tion—for two dollars, cash with or- 
der. Several books would not bring 
you more usable and inspiring mate- 
rial at several times the cost. Order 


promptly. 
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The witch - hunting, publicity - seeking, 
teacher-baiting, constructive-programless su- 
per-patriots should ponder the statement of 
the new Commander of The American Le- 
gion, Harry W. Colmery, to the effect that 
his organization will have nothing to do with 
the usual baneful program. He wants the 
schools to develop an intelligent and dis- 
criminating type of patriotism rather than 
a blind and highly emotionalized type. More 
power to this educational statesman! To the 
organization which he heads! And to the 
teachers who follow his leadership! 

A single glance at the fourth annual “Ex- 
tra-Curricular Calendar” (1936-37) issued 
by the State High School Principals’ As- 
sociation of Kansas should convince the 
most skeptical individual of the important 
place these activities now occupy in public 
education. Play Days, Roundtables, Con- 
ferences, Festivals, Tournaments, Tests, 
Relays, Meets, Carnivals, Weeks, Fetes— 
63 of these major interscholastic events in 
one school year! The calendar most cer- 
tainly reflects credit on this Association and 
on its individual members. 

May we call your special attention to 
Catherine Rathman’s article in this issue, 
“The Activities Festival’? Secondary school 
activities have often been over-competitized 
and under-festivalized. Activities to educate 
direct and indirect participants are much 
more logical and justifiable than Roman 
Holidays to tickle spectators. 


An Eastern school has instituted a plan of 
giving each pupil a half-day off for a good 
monthly attendance record. Sort of reducing 
a sentence by good behavior, eh? 


You are planning to celebrate the Horace 
Mann Centennial in 1937? Good! May 4th 
is Horace Mann’s birthday. His life and his 
contributions can be appropriately reflected 
in Parent-Teacher, civic, and professional 
meetings, assembly and home room pro- 
grams, commencement activities, and in other 
school and community meetings. We shall 


have an article containing suggestions and 
help for you soon. 

But even in school festivals there is a 
danger that tickling spectators (and school- 
staff members) will become too important 
an objective. In one populous state, “150 of 
the best musicians from over 250 high 
schools (sic) were accepted for the All- 
State Chorus.” The promoters and support- 
ers of such spectacles should be very care- 
ful about criticizing interscholastic athletics, 


“Courtesy Pays” is a common slogan. It 
certainly paid Dixie College, to which Rob- 
ert P. Doremus willed $1,500,000 because 
of the graciousness of an unknown student 
on the occasion of Mr. Doremus’ visit to 
this campus. 

All of the 26 schools in a certain city 
were recently closed because of financial dif- 
ficulties. But we'll gamble a cross section 
of our neck that the saloons—pardon us, 
the “taverns,” bars, pool halls, movie houses, 
dance halls, and similar “educational” insti- 
tutions, remained open. The well-known 
slogan, ‘Millions for defense but not one 
cent for tribute,” has, apparently become, 
in some sections, “Millions for liquor but 
not one cent for public schools.” 


Oh, by the way, are you familiar with 
the Journal of Education’s “News Edition”? 
We couldn’t do without it. 


In a state university town recently the 
local musicians’ union howled vehemently 
because some university organizations 
planned to bring in a nationally known band 
(union, too) for a big “hop.” To compro- 
mise, these organizations paidythe local mu- 
sicians, even though they did not play a 
note for the event. We believe that both 
sides were wrong: the union for attempting 
to racketeer, and the organizations for their 
willingness to be racketeered. Such shake- 
down tactics bring unionism into disrepute 
and such organizations into disrespect. 
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Training for Civic Leadership 


Marie Rita MeEsSER 


Activity Director, Gladstone Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Part 1—The Training 


NE OF THE MAJOR requisites of a dem- 
republic is leadership. 

Too little time and attention is given to 
the development and training of civic leaders by 
States. 


ocratic intelligent 


the United Minerva-like, they seem to 
spring out of the great mass of the people to fill 
government offices, but too few of them possess 
the wisdom of Minerva. 


To survive as a republic, the United 


Too many are Topsy- 
growths. 
States must give more thought to the problem of 
selecting and training its citizens for civic leader- 
ship. 


The duty of the public school in aiding the na- 


tion to solve this pressing problem is apparent.. 


If the school is the training ground for the de- 
velopment of good citizens, it is also the camp 
from which should march out in the service of 
their city, state, and nation a group of potential 
leaders who thoroughly understand the duties and 
responsibilities of leadership as well as the privi- 
leges and the emoluments it bestows. 
Unfortunately, many of our schools permit pu- 
pils to assume positions of leadership who show 
few of the qualifications or who have had little 
fill 
Pupils are elected to positions of civic leadership 
the athletic 
ability, popularity, social prestige, or some other 


or no training for the positions they must 


by their fellow-citizens on basis of 


quality or characteristic which is not or should 
not be a factor in the selection of civic leaders. 
It is the purpose of this series of three articles 
to explain how the Gladstone School Republic is 
performing the first of these two duties. 

To give its citizens a practical application of 
their course in civics, Gladstone has developed 
over a period of years a federal system of student 
participation in the government of the school which 
is closely akin to that of the United States. There 
are twenty-nine home room-states in this republic, 
each state electing a corps of home room officers 
by the preferential ballot. The major officers are: 
president, vice president, secretary, assistant secre- 
tary, treasurer, and assistant treasurer; the minor 
officers: librarian, sergeant-at-arms, assistant ser- 
geant-at-arms, clean-up officer, and assistant clean- 
up officer. 

No office in the home room exists just for the 
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of Home Room Officers 


sake of having an officer to fill it. Each officer 
has a specific duty, or duties, to perform in the 
home room from day to day. The president calls 
the group to order in the morning when the tardy 
bell rings and orders the secretary to 
call the roll. As this is done, the secretary makes 
out the absentee slip, and the assistant sergeant- 
at-arms takes it, when completed, to the office for 
publication in the Daily Bulletin. The president 
then orders that member of the group who has 


assistant 


charge of devotional exercises for the day to pro- 
ceed with Bible reading and the Lord's Prayer. 
On Tuesdays, the treasurer and assistant treasurer 
arrive early to take charge of banking, which work 
they complete after roll-call and devotional exer- 
cises. Every day the librarian goes to the library 
to get the list of those whose books are overdue 
and those who are recalcitrant in paying fines. 
During this Period, the ser- 
geant-at-arms takes up a position at the door of 


Opening Exercise 
the room and confers with all visitors who come 
with messages before admitting them. If possible, 
this officer takes the message or handles the af- 
fair without interfering with the work then being 
done by the group and the teacher. In this way 
the sponsor and the class are not unduly annoyed 
with messages which might delay the business of 
the day. 

On Thursdays the groups report to home room 
for a forty-five-minute meeting. This is the regu- 
lar weekly home room period. The president pre- 
sides; the assistant secretary calls the roll; the 
secretary reads the and takes for 
those of the day. Under “officers’ reports” is the 
business of the day; the president and the treasurer 
report weekly; the other officers make a report 


minutes notes 


on their work once a month. In giving his report 
the president explains to the class what was done 
in Presidents’ Council that week (Council is the 
legislative department of the school’s government 
in which the home room president represents his 
group) and also makes a report to the sponsor 
on the citizenship of the class as a whole for the 
week. If this has been unsatisfactory, the group 
The 
When the 


various officers make their monthly reports, the 


discusses ways and means of bettering it. 


treasurer makes a report on banking. 
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group calls to their attention any tendency on their 
part to fail in the performance of their duties. 
In this way officers are brought to realize that 
they have a responsibility to the group and that 
the group has a right to demand that they live up 
to this responsibility. 


Home room officers have duties to perform out- 
side the home room as well as in it. If for any 
reason a teacher is called out of a classroom, the 
president takes immediate charge and, if possible, 
leads the class in carrying on its work until the 
teacher’s return. In auditorium periods, at mov- 
ies and assembly, the president and the vice presi- 
dent assume respons'bility with the attending 
teacher for the obedience of auditorium regulations 
by the class. The clean-up officers inspect lock- 
ers, which are in the halls, to make certain that 
these are kept clean. At the sound of the traffic 
bell at the end of each period in the day, these 
same officers rise and inspect the room, ordering 
the class to pick up any paper which was dropped 
on the floor during the period. When special du- 
ties arise, class teachers feel free to call upon the 
officers of a group to perform these tasks. Both 
faculty and student body look upon the home room 
officers with respect and demand of them service. 


To distribute these opportunities for service to 
the school and to increase the number of citizens 
who receive training for leadership, no home room 
officer is permitted to succeed himself in office. 
He may be president in 7B and in 8B, but not in 
7B and in 7A. This is one of the students’ own 
regulations and they understand and appreciate 
the reasons for its existence upon their statute 
books. Like all their other regulations, it is sub- 
ject to revision once a year, so that no law is re- 
tained without a purpose, nor permitted to become 
obsolete. 

In fairness to the officer and out of respect 
for the office he is to hold, the school makes 
plain what is expected of each officer before elec- 
tions take place. Stress is laid in home room dis- 
cussions on the characteristics of a good leader, 
the qualifications necessary to hold each of the 
home room offices, and the duties and respon- 
sibilities of each officer. After the elections and 
during the remainder of the semester, the work 
of the officers (as previously noted) is observed 
carefully by the home room and its sponsor, and 
the officer who is proved to be inefficient is re- 
called from office by the group by and with the 
sponsor’s approval. In the case of the president, 
the approval of the activity director and of the 
principal is required for a recall. At the end of 
the semester, Judgment Day finds each home room 
sitting in judgment of its officers. No officer is 
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permitted to receive credit toward his Service Card 
whose work has not been approved by his fellow. 


citizens and his sponsor. In this way, pupil-lead- 
ers are taught that positions of leadership demand 
adherence to duties and assumption of responsi- 
bilities before civic recognition and public acclaim 
are to be expected. 


The home room assumes entire charge of the 
training given to the minor home room officers, 
but the school accepts its share of responsibility 
for training the major officers. 


Home room presidents automatically become 
their home room’s representative in Couneil. 
There the presidents not only discuss and legislate 
upon school problems, but also, with the vice presi- 
dents, receive from the activity director a six- 
weeks’ course in how to preside at home room 
meetings. At the end of the course, these officers 
are required to pass a test to prove that they do 
know how to preside. Conferences with the home 
room sponsors are held by the activity director to 
make certain that this training was really effective, 
for it would be possible for a pupil to pass the 
test without being able to apply his knowledge to 
a real situation in his home room. Special help 
is given to those whose work in the chair in home 
room meetings is not as effective as it might be. 
Progress during the semester is noted and en- 
couraged. 
secretaries and as- 


Similarly, the home room 


sistant secretaries are trained by the activity di- | 
At the beginning of the semester, meet- | 
ings are held in which these fifty-eight officers | 


rector. 


are given instruction in how to take and to write 
minutes. 
the activity director (a plus is given to indicate 
good work; a check, satisfactory work; a minus 
to signify that the officer is due in the Activity 
Office to receive more intensive training in his 
work.) The best set of minutes for the week are 
posted on the activity bulletin board. Two pupil 
leaders who have proved to be excellent secretaries 
in home room office in previous semesters are 
taken into Cabinet each semester to act as as- 
sistants to the activity director in training the 
secretaries (Cabinet is the executive department 
of school government. Its work will be explained 
in detail in the third of this series of articles.) 


These two officers attend all secretaries’ meetings, 


actively assist in giving instruction to the secre- 
taries, keep a card index of the work done by each 
secretary and assistant secretary showing the of 
ficer’s progress or lack of it from week to week, 
receive the minutes from the secretaries, check 
these minutes as having been turned in, give them 
to the activity director to be marked, and finally, 
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return them to the secretaries after being marked 
From time to time, the twenty-nine sets of min- 
utes are given to the principal to read. He us- 
ually places in the Daily Bulletin the following 
morning a note of approval and commendation 
which recognizes the importance of the secretaries’ 
work and which greatly encourages them to “carry 
on.” This is not done so often that it becomes a 
stereotyped procedure. Its 
obvious. 

The faculty treasurer trains the home room 
treasurers and their assistants. Working under 
her are two pupil school treasurers, formerly out- 
standing home room treasurers, who assume in 
respect to these officers duties similar to those 
outlined above for the two Cabinet officers who 
are in charge of the secretaries. Treasurers are 
trained to take charge of banking on Tuesday 
mornings and to sell during the semester all tick- 
ets for plays, athletics, etc. 

Banking duties involve making out banking slips 
for each depositor, receiving and counting the 
money to the faculty and school treasurers. Graphs 


value, therefore, is 


What Price 


are made by classes in mathematics to show the 
record of the home rooms in banking each week. 
The best graph is placed on the activity bulletin 
board. Pupils -are encouraged to bank, but no 
undue pressure is brought to bear on them. The 
school frowns upon 100% records in this field 
because of the pressure frequently exerted to at- 
tain such records. The Gladstonian ideal in bank- 
ing is “Save for a Purpose” instead of just “Save.” 

Utilizing such a system in the training of its 
home room officers, Gladstone gives training in 
leadership each semester to a total of 319 pupil- 
leaders in home room work alone. Not all of 
these possess leadership in the real sense of the 
word, but all learn that if they wish to serve the 
body politic in a position of importance and re- 
sponsibility, they must: (1) possess certain char- 
acteristics which make them fit to run and fit to 
serve; (2) once elected, perform their duties and 
accept their responsibilities if they wish to retain 
their offices; (3) expect recognition and demand 
acclaim only after the successful performance of 
duty. 


Democracy? 


R. H. Jorpan 


Professor of Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


VIDENCE is accumulating which seems to 

indicate that, despite the depression years, in 

many schools children are having to meet 
financial demands out of proportion to their re- 
sources. In too many instances these demands 
actually seem to threaten the democratic basis on 
which schools presumably are founded. 


Clubs and other organizations are continually 
imposing dues, conducting candy sales, pennant 
sales, and all sorts of sales; contributions are be- 
ing levied for special days; and even worse prac- 
tices are being urged by certain school authori- 
ties. For many years children have been urged 
to make 100% records in giving for Thanksgiving 
and for Christmas. Home rooms have entered into 
competition to see which would raise the most 
money. They have emphasized that every child 
must give, if only a penny. 


Just now the lottery mania seems to be invading 
some institutions. Last spring, at least one prin- 
cipal in New York state conducted a public draw- 
ing for an automobile from the stage of his 
assembly hall on a given evening. Football pools 
have been common, even though not carried on 
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officially, in high schools during this present sea- 
son. 

A most vicious practice is becoming more prev- 
alent yearly in the schools of New York state. 
Principals are using the services of commercial 
bureaus to secure assembly speakers. They fre- 
quently are not paid by an appropriation by the 
board of education or the parent teachers associa- 
tion. Instead the children are charged admission 
fees to the regular assembly during regular school 
hours to hear these speakers. Practice varies. In 
some schools a charge of ten cents is levied upon 
each child and he is required to pay unless he can 
bring evidence that his family is financially in- 
capable, in which case he may be excused from 
this charge. In other schools the fee is levied, but 
children who do not wish to pay, or can not 
pay, are sent to study halls during the period of 
the assembly. One principal of my acquaintance 
levies an assembly fee at the opening of the year 
covering all school assemblies. Children who do 
not pay this fee are not allowed to attend any 
assemblies of the year. It would seem that’ such 


practices are utterly indefensible. There would 
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seem to be no more reason for charging admission 
to the school assembly than to charging admission 
to the English or the Latin class. 
All of 


school 


this suggests the question whether the 


public is an educational institution or a 
raising establishment. 

The writer takes no exception to the charge of 
admission fees for school entertainments and ath- 
letic contests which are open to the general pub- 
lic. He would, however, arrange these fees so that 
the pupils of the school would be admitted free 
of charge or at reduced rates. The point to which 
he would object would be that of carrying on 
continual financial levies upon pupils for the every 
day activities confined to pupil attendance and to 
pupil development. The practice of many schools 
in charging a lump sum payable in installments to 
cover all activities of the year is a step in ad- 
vance and may be commended if it is clearly 
demonstrated by a proper survey that such a sum 


money 





is within easy financial resources of the large ma. 
jority of the pupils. If, however, it involves tog 
great a drain on family purses, such a plan cap. 
not be indorsed. In a large number of our schools 
investigations have shown that pupils are going 
without lunches or depriving themselves in other 
ways detrimental to health, in order to meet these 
demands. Whenever such situations are discovered, 
a remedy must be applied. 

The vicious, though time honored, practice of 
school 100% contributions must be discontinued, 
Further, the writer in his own schools has never 
allowed amounts raised in individual classes or 
home rooms to be published, so that money rais- 
ing rivalry is discouraged. Every activity of the 
school day should be open to every child of the 
school with no financial discrimination. Above 
all, school policies should not be determined prj- 
marily on a financial basis. Our high schools will 
not be able to meet their critics with clean hands 


until these abuses are reformed. 


Evaluating the School Activities Program 
Paut R. Grim 


Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


HY’ AN ACTIVITIES program in the 
\W modern high school? True, it “just 

grew,” but certainly a definite need and 
purpose lay somewhere behind its rapid and truly 
remarkable growth. This purpose does exist in 
a place where we would naturally expect to find 
it: as a definite need in the lives of our adoles- 
cent boys and girls today. The need had long been 
felt and noted, but never squarely met. The aca- 
demicians had given lip service to this need for 
many years, but wishful thinking was their only 
apparent solution. This need, simply stated, was 
that high school boys and girls be permitted to live 
fully and joyfully now in order that they might 
continue to live in a desirable manner as future 
citizens. They needed to meet and accept respon- 
sibility in their school life in order that they 
might carry it more adequately in later life. They 
needed to participate and share common interests 
so that they might the better cooperate in a more 
complex but no more real life tomorrow. As Rob- 
erts and Draper well put it: 


Habits, attitudes and ideals become a part of 
the life of the student through his performance 
in the various school activities when the 
school program is founded and allowed to de- 
velop so that the students are reacting again 
and again to deeds having moral values.} 


1. Roberts and Draper, “Extraclass and Intramural 


Actvities in High Schools,”’ p. 23. 


Cubberley, in speaking of the relationship of the 
school to a democratic government, says: 


Responsibility for good government, under any 
democratic form of organization, rests upon 
all, and the school should give preparation for 
the political life of tomorrow by training its 
pupils to meet responsibilities, developing ini- 
tiative, awaking social insight and causing each 
to shoulder a fair share of the government 
of the school.” 


“An In- 
p. 159. 


nw 


“Ibid.,”” p. 22, quoting Cubberley, E. P. 
troduction to the Study of Education,”’ 


The major purposes and functions of the school 
activities program as described above are generally 
listed by authorities under the following some- 
what common objectives: 


1. To help the student learn to become a good 
citizen in a democratic society. 

2. To help the student learn the cooperative way 
of life.4 

3. To help the student develop sentiments of law 
and order.’ 

4. To help the student develop and maintain 
optimum physical and mental health.6 

. To help the student develop the qualities of 
good leadership and followership.* 


on 
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6. To help the student to make desirable moral, 
ethical and social adjustments.8 

_ To help motivate the student’s intellectual de- 
velopment.® 

8. To help the student develop the concept of a 
beautiful home and wholesome home life.% 

_ To help the student develop avocational inter- 
ests and recreational hobbies.1 


“I 


Oo 


10. To help the student develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility for his choices and selections.1? 
11. To help the student learn more about various 
vocational opportuntties.18 
12. To help the student develop the habit of wol- 
untary participation.14 
Elbert K. ‘“Extra-Curricular Activities 
Schools,’’ p. 11; Terry, Paul W., 
Extra-Curricular Activities,’’ pp. 60 
Alexander C., and Draper, Edgar M.. 


3. Fretwell, 
in Secondary 
“Supervising 
65; Roberts, 


“Extra Class and Intramural Activities n High 
Schools,”’ p. 35. 
4. Fretwell, p. 11; Roberts and Draper, p. 25; Terry 


p. 60-61. 


5. Fretwell, p. 11; MeKown, Harry C. ‘“Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities,’’ p. 6. 

6. Fretwell, p. 11; Roemer, Allen, and Yarnell, op. 
cit., p. 32, Terry, p. 365. 

7. Fretwell, p. 11; Terry, pp. 44-46. 


8. Fretwell, p. 11; Terry, p. 365; Roberts and Draper, 


p. 26. 


9. Fretwell, p. 11; Terry, p. 365. 

10. Fretwell, p. 11; Roemer, Allen and Yarnell, p. 
$2; Terry, p. 365. 

11. Fretwell, p. 11; Roemer et al, p. 32. 


12. Roberts and Draper, p. 26; Fretwell, p. 11. 
13. Roemer et al, p. 32; Fretwell, p. 11. 
14. Roberts and Draper, p. 26. 

How the 
achieve these objectives? Of that we are not 


well does school activities program 


certain. As Koos says, most of our thinking in 
this direction is based upon assumption and not 
proof.15 

Leonard V., “Evaluating Extra-Curricular 
Activities,’’ p. 226, Chapter XX, “Extra-Curricular 


Activities.”’ National Society for the Study of 
Educaton, ‘“‘Twenty-Fifth Yearbook,”’ Part II (1926) 


15. Koos, 


We often apply the criteria of interest and par- 
ticipation, and then believe that we have done a 
critical job of appraisal. These may well be valid 
criteria, but certainly they are by no means com- 
prehensive. But we should not be unduly criticized 
in this 
have fought facts for centuries, tested only for 


matter, for teachers of subject-matter 
facts and yet dared to assume that all of their 
flowery objectives were being achieved. Undoubt- 
edly, our school activities are being better taught 
and appraised than are the academics, but this 
should give but little consolation. Surely we want 
to know the extent to which each of our objec- 
tives is being achieved. We must have such knowl- 
edge, or at least all the evidence possible, if we 
are to justify our program, improve upon it, and 
guarantee its continuance. In these days of “school 
economics” “frills,” we 
secure valid evidence concerning the success of our 


and must in some way 
activities program, in order that parents, patrons, 


and the general public will continue to support 
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us in our attempt to help their boys and girls 
achieve those objectives which we deem signifi- 
cant. We must meet this challenge with facts and 
not merely with op:nions and assumptions. Let us 
now briefly examine some of the procedures and 
points of view of authorities in this field toward 
the appraisal of the activities program. 

McKown makes a good presentation of the dif- 
ficulties which face one in any attempt to evaluate 
the activities program: 


It is very difficult to measure the values of 
a club because of the biased opinion of the 
sponsor, because of the danger of consider- 
ing everything which is interesting to be cor- 
respondingly significant or important, and be- 
cause of the lack of standards for measuring 
the indefinite and intangible, though none the 
less real, personal qualities and characteris- 
tics.16 
16. McKown, H. C., “School Clubs,”’ p. 62. 
ven though this statement was made seven years 
ago, it is still a pertinent declaration of obstacles 
And the article 
written by Koos in the Twenty-lifth Yearbook of 
the N. S. S. E. 
tion of the activities program has not been greatly 
extended in the past decade. He lists the following 
as steps already taken at that time in evaluation: 


to appraisal. when we examine 


in 1926, we find that the evalua- 


1. Securing the opinions of discriminating educa- 
tional workers. 

. Securing and studying the opinions and _atti- 
tudes of participating students. 

3. Securing information concerning the extent and 
nature of student participation. 

4. Studying the influence of activities upon schol- 
arship.17 


? 


t 


17. Koos. op. cit., pp. 226-231. 


In discussing the first step given above, Koos felt 
that some weight must be given the opinion of 
the 
cruing from the activities program. Most of these 


outstanding educators concerning values ac- 


leaders, inc:dentally, feel that a great number of 
the 
ing achieved.18 


values claimed for school activities are be- 


13. “eid...” p. F398. 

caution 
seek 
opinion to 


We must remember McKown’s word of 


about over-enthusiasm, however, and more 


concrete evidence than profess‘onal 


justify the extra-curriculars. 

Koos refers us to the study of Earle Rugg?!9 
for data concerning his second step. 
19. “Student Participation in 
N. S. S. E. ‘“‘Twenty-Fifth 
Chapter XI, pp. 127-140 


School Government,” 
Yearbook,.”” Part II. 
(1926). 

Rugg secured the opinions of over 200 secondary 
students from different schools, and found over 
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90% of them to believe that their activities pro- 
gram was highly beneficial and worthwhile, func- 
tioning well, and achieving most of the activities 
objectives.2® 


20. “Ibid.” 


We shall refer again directly to this procedure 
in discussing pupils self-rating scales. 

The extent and nature of student participation, 
Koos’ third step in appraisal, has already been 
touched upon briefly. This criterion, together with 
that of interest, is valid but inadequate for a com- 
prehensive evahiation. Koos feels that these two 
eriteria make for self-evaluation of the activities 
program.?! 


21. Koos, op. cit., p. 234. 


Again we agree, but only to accept these as a 
part of the program of appraisal. 

The fourth step given by Koos, studying the 
influence of the activities upon scholarship, does 
not seem at all valid. Even though he reports 
that “participation does not significantly affect 
scholastic standing,’ we agree with him that this 
in itself fails to throw any light upon those posi- 
tive values claimed for the activities. He states 
further that scholarship should be considered as 
an objective only for those activities (clubs) which 
attempt to promote it, as any appraisal should be 
directed toward the real purposes of the extra- 
curricular program. Cox emphasizes this point 
when he says: 


They (activities) must not be judged on 
whether or not they improve academic grades. 
It would be precisely as valid to judge the 
value and success of Latin by measuring the 
health habits and social competency of Latin 
Students as compared with these traits in 
non-Latin students.?2 


22. Cox, Phillip W. L., “The Evaluation of Student 
Activities,” “Junior Senior High School Clearing 
House,” Vol. 1V, p. 266 (Jan. 1930). 


Another common technique for securing infor- 
mation concerning the value of the activities pro- 
gram is to secure the opinions of parents. Kline- 
dinst reports an interesting survey of a cross- 
section of the parents of a heterogeneous group 
of students in the Hannah Penn Junior High 
School at York, Pennsylvania.** 


23. “How Parents Regard Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties.” “School Activities,” (Jan., 1935) pp. 10-12. 


His questionnaire of twenty-four items covering 
the effect, value, time spent, interest, practical 
value, etc. of the activities, was answered almost 
immediately by 324 parents. Over 90% of these 
parents approved heartily of the activities pro- 
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gram, felt that it was helping their children, and 
favored continued participation.*4 


a¢. “Tbid..” ». ii. 


This same technique may be applied to high 
school graduates to learn their reactions to the ac- 
tivities program after they have been out in the 
world a few years. Cory found in a recent sur- 
vey of 266 graduates of Creston, Iowa, the fol- 
lowing interesting results: 


1. Too much emphasis is often placed upon activi- 
ties having little value after graduation. 

2. Administrators should use the technique of 
“job analysis” to select the extra-curricular 
activities. 

3. More students should participate. 

4. More time should be given in the school day 
for the extra-curriculars.?5 

25. “High School Graduates Appraise Extra-Curricular 


Activites,” School Review, Vol. XLIII, pp. 672-682 
(Nov., 19365). . 


The various textbook writers in the field of- 
fer but little in the way of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of evaluation for the activities. Charles F. 
Allen (in an article appearing in the Junior-Sen- 
ior High School Clearing House for March 1931) 
presents a list of criteria for judging the ‘club 
program as a whole and for the individual club.2¢ 


26. “Criteria For Judging School Clubs,’ pp. 386-387. 


His criteria centers around the qualifications of the 
sponsor, adequacy of program, interest, participa- 
tion, local needs, et cetera. Fretwill, writing in 
the same issue, gives the following ten tests as 
a “means of thinking through the activities of a 
school club” :27 


27. “Ten Tests For A Schoo] Club,”’ pp. 387-389. 


1. Common Interest: a unit for the achievement 
of common purposes. 
2. This interest may spring from: 
(a) The curriculum. 
(b) Exploration and experiment. 
(c) Definitely outside the curriculum. 
. Sige of club: large enough for stimulus, small 
enough for participation. 
. Active participation. 
. A stepping-up program: successive achievement 
for motivation. 
. Satisfaction: in club activities. 
Pupil membership: provide for club trans- 
fer from non-interest to vital interest. 
. The club’s relation to the school: must render 
real definite service. 
. The club name: must appeal to the imagina- 
tion. 
10. The club sponsor: must have a healthy inter- 
est in its development. 


0 Oo ND Ms Ww 


These “tests” may well be important for “think- 
ing through” the activities program, but the writer 
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Negative Rebuttal Ideas 


HAROLD E. Gipson 


Director of 


Activities and Debate Coach m Jacksonville High School and Instructor 


in Extra-Curricular Activities, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


RESOLVED: That all electric utilities should be governmentally owned and operated. 


NE OF THE MOST frequently heard 
statements from debaters who are just be- 
ginning the activity is that they enjoy the 
constructive half of the debate but they are al- 
ways fearful of the rebuttal period. This fear, 
of course, comes from the fact that they enter 
every debate extremely uncertain as to what they 
should and will do in their rebuttal. They do not 
know what to say and what is worse, they do 
not know how to deliver a rebuttal and they al- 
ways feel a great amount of relief after they have 
gone through the period of their rebuttal speech. 
Please notice that this feeling is not typical of all 
beginning debaters but it is fairly typical of most. 
After a short time in the debate activity we find 
a complete change of attitude in the debater. In- 
stead of fearing the rebuttal period as the worst 
part of the debate, the debater begins to enjoy it 
as the only real and vital part of the activity. It 
becomes the real place where the debater has a 
chance to show his mastery over the other in the 
ability to detct and defeat the arguments that are 
presented by his opponent. Not only is it the most 
interesting part of the debate but we find the de- 
bater who has actually learned what to do and say 
in rebuttal and how to present it effectively usually 
complains that the rebuttal period is too short. 
The real reason for this change in attitude of 
the debater is that he has grown in the art and 
what was once difficult and dreaded now has be- 
come a real pleasure because the student feels that 
he has the power to cope with his opponents in 
actual rebuttal. This change has been brought 
about through a knowledge and mastery of the art. 
It will be our purpose in this short discussion 
tc show some ways that may help the negative de- 
bater develop this pose and feeling of ability in 
meeting his affirmative friend. We will show 
you the leading arguments that will make the nu- 
cleous for negative rebuttal. Some of the better 
suggested methods on how to meet important af- 
firmative arguments and the distinct advantages 
in this particular debate that lie with the negative. 
The leading points of strength for the nega- 
tive in rebuttal against the affirmative might be 
summed up in four main arguments: (1) Govern 
ment ownership and operation in the United States 
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has failed in the past; (2) the cost of the affirm- 
ative proposal is too great for our government to 
bear; and, (3) there are much better plans for 
the solution of this problem than the exact plan 


of the affirmative. (4) If the government cannot 


regulate utilities, how can it and 
them? 

Government ownership and operation in the 
United States has failed in the past. The fact that 
we have in the United States several examples of 
where complete government ownership and opera- 
tion of public utilities has been a dismal failure 
in the past is one of the strongest points that the 
negative can use in rebuttal. Of course, the af- 


firmative will be able to show some shining ex- 


own operate 


amples of the success of government owned plants 
particularly in the electric utility business but they 
will have an enormous task in attempting to show 
that our government has ever been even near suc- 
cess in the operation of public utility enterprises 
on a nationwide scale with a complete monopoly. 
A few examples of where our government has 
failed should be given by the negative in rebuttal. 
The failure of the government in the operation of 
realroads during the World War is a dismal pic- 
ture that is too familiar-to all of us to even need 
further explanation here. 


The failure of the gov- 


ernment era of canal building is another notable 
the 


marine not only wrecked the merchant marine but 


example. Government entry into merchant 
Even our 
supposedly efficient post office department had a 
gross expenditure of $112,000,000 more than its 
gross revenue in 1933. These are examples of 
where the government has failed miserably in prac- 
tically every attempt at nationwide ownership and 
operation of public utilities. The negative must 
press the point that it is not representative to com- 
pare one little utility plant that is running success- 


fully under efficient management to a 


lost our government millions of dollars. 


collossal 
system of electric utilities that will embrace the 
entire nation. If the negative keep this argument 
of the failure of governmentally owned and oper- 
ated utilities in the past upon a nationwide scale 
and demand that the affirmative argue ‘it from the 
nationwide standpoint instead of from the stand 
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point of a few small localities the negative will 
be able to win this point. 

The cost of the affirmative proposal is too great 
In this 


that the cost of the affirmative plan would be 
prohibitive for the United States today the nega- 
tive also has a d’stinct advantage even in spite of 
the large vote of confidence recently given the 
present administration, many thinking people are 
beginning to question the advisability of the 
United States going further into debt. The tak- 
ing over of all electric utilities and the proper ex- 
tension of rural electrical lines under government 
ownership would necessitate an expenditure esti- 
mated at between fifteen and twenty billion dol- 
lars. This is an enormous sum when we consider 
that it is more money than the United States spent 
as a nation from its inception in 1789 down to the 
Roosevelt administration in 1900. Or, taking an- 
other comparison, it would approximately double 
the entire expenditure of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration during the last four years. We can easily 
see that the United States would be in no position 
to increase its debts enough to take over all of 


for our government to bear. argument 


the electric utilities. 

In this argument the negative will have the 
greatest strength by working out easily under- 
stood and smply worded comparisons and word 
pictures of what the cost of the utilities would 
mean. Show what it would mean to every man, 
woman and child in the country in costs and in 
taxes. By such simple devices as these the nega- 
tive will be able to use in refutat‘on the argument 
that the affirmative plan will cost too much. 

There are much better plans for the solution of 
this problem than the exact plan of the affirma- 
tive. In presenting a plan the negative always has 
a unique advantage over their affirmative friends. 
The plan of the affirmative is rigidly and spe- 
cifically stated in the terms of the question. 
Within these terms there is little chance for the 
affirmative to offer any new suggestions as to 
a remedy as to existing conditions. The negative, 
however, is not in this unhappy situation. As a 
famous midwestern debate coach when asked what 
the negative could do in debate “the negative can 
do anything.” And this holds true in their offer- 
ing some better solution to the problem than that 
proposed by the affirmative. In this debate the 
negative would probably be wise to propose the 
continuation of the present system with some 
much needed but slight revisions in the method 
of control. This is a form of rebuttal that will 
force the affirmat ve to the attack and will cre- 
ate a real clash in the debate. After the nega- 
tive have presented this better plan, the debate will 
resolve itself into the relative merits of the two 
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proposd systems. The strategy in the use of this 
counter plan is that the affirmative can scarcely 
anticipate what you will propose but you will 
carefully outline your new proposal to meet all 
of the evils that are inherent in the system which 
they must propose according to the wording of the 
question. 

The affirmative argue that the government can- 
not regulate utilities and then immediately pre. 
pose that the government attempt to both regulate 
and own utilitics in the future. At this point the 
negative might suggest that a little consistency 
might be in order. The negative should point out 
that it appears to be very weak to say that the 
government cannot do a certain thing at the pres- 
ent time and then immediately turn around and 
propose that the government do that same thing 
but also take on some additional duties that are 
much more difficult. This is one of the weak- 
est points in the entire affirmative case and the 
negative should drive it with all of their force. 

SAMPLE NEGATIVE REBUTTAL ARGUMENTS 


Below you will find a group of arguments that 
will appear in practically every affirmative case 
upon this question of electric control. They will 
not always appear in exactly the same manner as 
given below but these arguments are so essential 
to winning an affirmative case that they will ap- 
Below each one of these lead- 
ing arguments will be found a sample negative 
method of meeting and defeating them. 


pear in some form. 


It must be remembered that these sample re- 
buttal merely single arguments 
against single points. The rebuttal speech proper 
is a series of such single arguments organized to 
defeat an entire group of affirmative arguments. 

Affirmative Argument: The power companies 
of this country are not properly regulated. 

Negative Sample Rebuttal: In practically every 
recent case the regulatory commissions of the 
various states have reduced rates. This shows that 
regulation has been effective. 

The affirmative are taking a peculiar stand 
when they say that the government will be suc- 
cessful at owning and operating but that it has 
been a failure at regulation. 

Affirmative Argument: As members of the af- 
firmative we do not have to present a detailed 
plan. 

Negative Sample Rebuttal: The affirmative 
must present in detail a plan that will show just 
how government ownership will work. We do 
not believe that the average American citizen 
would vote to tax h'mself to the extent of twelve 
billion dollars to adopt a new power system unless 
he had a detailed plan. 

Affirmative Argument: We feel that the gov 


arguments are 
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ernment should buy up all hydro-electric power 
sites and wholesale the electricity. 

Negative Sample Rebuttal: The proposal of the 
affirmative is not within the terms of this ques- 
tion. The affirmative must prove that the gov- 
ernment should and all 
utilities and not just a few of the power sites. 
We might be willng to agree to the affirmative 
proposal of federal ownership of power sites but 


own operate electric 


we do not agree to complete government owner- 
ship. 
Affirmative Arguments The federal trade com- 


mission reports show the bad practices of the 
utility companies. 

Negative Sample Rebuttals The affirmative 
have read the reports ot some of the very bad 


utility companies and then have reached the con- 
clusion that all utility companies are doing the 
same things. 
the Smith’s house all are crooks because one or 


This is the same as saying that at 


two Smith’s have been bad characters. 


Affirmative 
a success 


The TVA has been 


how cheaply electricity 


Arguments 
and it shows 
should be sold. 

Negative Sample Rebuttals The TVA does not 
really show how cheaply electricity can be sold 
but the 
be in business. 


it shows how ineffic‘ent government can 
The TVA is just an advanced example of what 


will happen when we get complete government 
ownership and pay for it with federal taxes. 

Affirmative Arguments Many of the munici- 
pal plants in operation today are making money. 

Negative Sampler Rebuttals The argument of 
the affirmative that the mun‘cipal plants are 
making money sounds good on paper but that is 
just the trouble with most of their profits, they 
are “on paper.” 

If a careful study is made of the so called 
profits of 


most municipal plants they will see 


that they are in the form of rendered 


to the c'ty and little or no cash is found. 
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College Night 


A UNIQUE ALL-STUDENT PROGRAM 


MINNIE L. STECKEL 


Student Counselor, 


O-EDUCATIONAL COLLEGES have the 
Se Shecicagvine Day football game as_ the 
point of high interest in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Alabama College, State College for 


Women, has “College Night.” This is a unique 


program evolved from a modest, unpretentious 
beginning. Starting as an impromptu program in 
the college dining room nineteen years ago on 
Washington’s birthday to entertan a few hundred 
students seeking self-created fun, 


it has developed into an elaborate, artistic and 


relaxation in 


skillfully rendered program given three successive 
nights in the college aud'torium accommodating 
several thousand, with requests for tickets exhaust- 
ing the supply weeks before the date for which 
the performance is scheduled. Wars, influenza epi- 
demics, and depressions have not stopped it or im- 
peded its progress. Many subsidiary activities have 
gathered themselves about it to bask in reflected 
glory, but there is only one “College Night.” 
The date remains as originally begun, the week 
of Washington's birthday. One month before the 
date scheduled for the first performance, students 
elect by ballot two “College Night leaders” and 
two “assistant leaders.” Although all is carr‘ed 
on in perfect decorum, the contest 


for election 
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Alabama College, 


Vontevallo, Alabama 


is keen 
the 


leader. 


for no more coveted position exists on 
that of College Night 
No greater honor can be bestowed upon a 
mate than to 


college campus than 


college entrust her with such lead 
for sides—one leader 
“Golds” ; one leader 
and one ass stant leader for the “Purples’”—the 
names of the contesting sides designated from the 
college colors. The four leaders meet with the 
President of the Student Government Association, 
of all students the only one who does not partici- 
pate in the contest. The entire student body is 
divided by this committee of five students into 
“Golds” and “Purples” after much bargaining but 


ership. Those elected draw 


and one assistant leader for the 


upon common consent. The names of students so 
selected are posted so that each might know un- 
der what banner she will join her group to strive 
to victory. 

A complete performance by each side consists 
of two the words and music. of 
which must be original; a stunt usually a satirical 
comedy written by students appropriately combin- 
ing current college and national events: 


college songs, 


a drama- 
tization of the high points in the life of a famous 
character taken from Ife or literature, adapted 
from various available accounts; a special musical 
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number, orchestration or glee club arrangement of 
a simple melody previously agreed upon; and 
finally, a toast dedicating the program in its en- 
tirety to a favorite faculty member or friend 
of the college. 

All students part’cipate, following their leaders 
in enthusiastic achievement. Never has any stu- 
dent even so much as implied that she does not 
care to take part. All planning and all execution 
of plans is done by students. They are free to 
seek advice from faculty members but seldom do 
so preferring not to share the glory of their 
achievements. The work of every field of college 
endeavor is brought to this task and concentrated 
on this effort. 

The first half-month’s time which elapses be- 
fore the performance is given over to planning, 
the remaining two weeks to intensive rehearsals. 
The planning includes music composition for songs 
as well as words suitable for the occasion and 
dance steps in character and time to fit in with 
the program. Stunts as well as lines for the im- 
personation of dramatic episodes in the lives of 
the characters chosen are written and submitted 
to the leaders for their approval. These decided 
upon, parts must be cast and directors chosen. 

An important factor in the success of the pro- 
gram is the supporting work of a number of 
committees, the personnel of which is selected with 
greatest care in order that each student may by 
utilizing her special talent and training contribute 
most to the success of the program. For commit- 
tees on lighting and staging, artists, artisans, and 
hand men are appointed. The music committee 
includes vocalists, instrumentalists and composers. 
The costume committee consists of designers, color 
artists and seamstresses. Committees for managing 
the finances are drawn from students in the com- 
merce department. 

At the close of the first two weeks, the whole 
program has been placed in relief, ready for trans- 
ference through rehearsal and execution into a 
stage production. All has proceeded in secret, for 
neither “Golds’ nor “Purples” know the nature 
of their opponents’ program until the night of the 
first performance. 

The following two weeks are devoted to inten- 
sive train’ng. Auditoriums to be used for rehear- 
sals are reserved in advance. As dramatists re- 
hearse their lines and the appropriate acting, de- 
signers plan and seamstresses make their costume, 
artists paint the supporting scenery and develop 
effective light'ng arrangements. The business man- 
agement cooperates by purchasing materials and 
keeping accurate account of the $100 appropriated 
in order that they do not incur a penalty against 
their side by exceeding their allotment. 


4 


The entire program is under the auspices of 
the Executive Board of the Student Government 
Association. With the exception of the business 
directly connected with each side, the general man- 
agement is handled by this board. This includes 
setting dates and time of performances, making 
appropriations, determining regulations governing 
expenditures and accounts, designating qualifica- 
tions for and manner of election of leaders, sell- 
ing and reserving tickets, arranging, printing, and 
distributing programs, appointing ushers, securing 
the services of judges and rendering a final aec- 
counting. 


No adequate description can be given of a Col- 
lege Night performance. Statewide and even be- 
yond the borders of the state, “College Night” 
means just one thing—Alabama College’s annual 
all-student program. During recent years stunts 
have included “Mickey Mouse,” “Examination a lg 
Athletic,” and “Gulliver’s Travels.” Outstanding 
for their artistic renditions have been impersona- 
tions of “Hiawatha,” “Joan of Arc,” “The Taj 
Mahal,” “Queen Esther at Court,” and “The Scar- 
let Letter.” “College Night” songs written years 
ago still survive as college songs. 


The competition begins as soon as sides are de- 
termined and increases in intensity until the de- 
cision of the judges is rendered on the final night 
of the performance. This announcement is followed 
by a few hours of elation and disappointment, de- 
pendent upon the direction of the decision, but 
the following day all rivalry is forgotten for the 
following year the personnel of each side will 
again be different. 


During the month preceding college night, even 
on the days of the first two performances, col- 
lege classes continue as usual. Although the qual- 
ity of the regular classroom work may suffer 
somewhat, it is the consensus of opinion of the 
faculty that there is more actual learning during 
preparation for “College Night” than any like pe- 
riod during the year, not excepting the weeks pre- 
ceding final examinations. 


In the early stages, library facilities are ex- 
hausted for appropriate material. Intensive re- 


search in history, literature, art and design is done 


in order to make authoritative information used 
and to test the literary value against the pro- 
duction of the masters. 


The cooperation of students participating shows 
a type of loyalty which cannot be surpassed. While 
leaders eventually make final decisions, students 
freely offer criticisms and suggestions for im- 
provement of every phase of the program. The 
leaders welcome it, weigh it and the performance 
profits by it. Personal pride and ambition gra 
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ciously ret:re for the benefit of excellency of 
achievement. 

The attendance at the first showing is limited 
t@ members of the local community. For this per- 
formance, there are no judges, but student groups 
are eager to get the reaction of the audience and 
the advice of self-appointed critics in order that 
weak places may be built up before the next night 
performance at which three “lay” judges officiate. 
For this service usually two prominent people in 
the state are asked to evaluate the program on 
its effectiveness as entertainment. Their decisions 
are sealed and withheld until after the final per- 
formance, then combined with the decision of the 
specialized judges who officiate the third night. 

Since from an educational viewpoint the pro- 
gram consists of music, art and drama, specialists 
in these lines are asked to judge the program on 
These eminent 


these bases. judges usually are 


artists or teachers, actors or directors, music 


teachers or conductors in the state, and are given 
score cards designed to rate the special artistic 
quality of one phase of the program. The art 
judge is given the following rating sheet, and is 
asked to render his decision on this basis. 


Art RaTtING SHEE1 
BASIS OF JUDGMENT 
Line—General effect, including space 


NO. OF POINTS 


TENANTS SPIRO aa a sicecisaceacicscatensececescsesiaes 4 
Color—General effect, harmony of color 
arrangement, intensity, values, etc................. 4 


Costume Design—Line and Color in 
costumes regardless of place in general 


scheme, consider individual costumes............< 3 
State Sets—Line and Color, considered 

Sh STIG ECOG oink cies 3 
Suitability of state design to action.................. 3 


Does this support action? 
Is it more important than action? 


Is it important enough? 


He is directed to divide the rating assigned be 
tween the two competing sides. 

The music and dramatic judges are given simi- 
lar rating sheets. The combined rating of both 
“lay” and specialized judges make up the final 
judgment announced merely by the statement that 
honors go to e.ther the “Golds” or the “Purples.” 

The the final performance, 
classes in music, art, design, history, drama, lit- 
erature, criticize and evaluate the production 
from the various standpo:nts and students care- 
fully make notes because they are looking for- 
ward to next year’s “College Night.” 


week following 


etc. 


Alice Ambles Through Alphabet Land 


A PLAYLET 


BEULAH Jo WICKARD 


(The stage represents a kind of enchanted cel- 
lar, an alphabet cellar. At the center back is a 
cumung stairs. All about are letters, little, big 
standing, lying. Al right stage, seated at a table, 
is @ haggard man in a shabby suit. His hair is 
untidy. He looks desperate. Beside him is a pile 
of letters. In front of him is a very long and 
narrow black book. He writes in it, tears out a 
sheet and tips the book up so that the audience sees 
CHECK BOOK written on the back.) 

Enter from the left Alice and the Mad Hatter. 
The Hatter is carrying his tea cup. He wears nose 
glasses on a ribbon, a spike-tailed coat, a winged 
collar, and a very high hat. 

Alice: Ohoooooo! It’s a bit lighter here, but 
so strange. Whatever can this place be? 

Mad Hatter: This, my dear Alice, is Alphabet 
Land. 

Alice: I never heard of such a place. 
it isn’t in my geography. 


I’m sure 
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Mad Hatter: Neither is Heaven, Alice, yet [ 
dare say you plan to go there. 
Alice: 1 


bit like heaven. 


But this isn’t the least 


It's very dim really. 


hope to, sir. 
I can’t see 
at all well. 

Mad Hatter: No one sees well in Alphabet 
Land, but remember, it was even darker outside. 


Alice: But I shall probably run bang into some- 
body. 


Mad Hatter: Oh no you won't. The Alphabet 


will carry you through. 

Alice: I hope I’m able to see the king. What's 
his name ? 

Mad Hatter: His name is New Deal, but his 
initials are AAA, NRA, FERA, and oh, lots more. 

Alice: That’s quite perplexing. So many initials, 
almost the whole alphabet. I think I'll just call 
him “Alph” for short. Ohooooooo! Look; Hatter, 
it’s the king! 
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Mad Hatter: Silly, that isn’t the king. That's 


M. T. P. 
Alice: Teepee 
Mad Hatter: At times I find you very dull, 

Alice. His initials are M. T. P. It’s Mr. Tax 

Payer. 


He doesn’t look like a teepee. 





Alice: Whatever is he doing? 

Mad Hatter: Writing checks in payment of his 
taxes. 

Alice: 
work? 

Mad Hatter: In his 
checks keeps him pretty busy. 

Alice: He looks quite sad and tired, poor fellow. 
I think I'll speak to him. Maybe I can help out, 
fill his founain pen or something. 

(Alice advances toward Mr. Tax Payer, who 


But is that all he does? Doesn’t he ever 


spare time but writing 


continues writing listlessly.) 

Alice: (clears throat.) 

Mr. Tax Payer: (without looking.up.) No, I 
won't contribute to your fund. I don’t want any 
magazine subscriptions. I hate vacuum cleaners, 
and my wife doesn’t need any silk hosiery. 

Alice: But I don’t want to sell you anything. 

Mr. Tax Payer: (looks up. Drops pen with 
clatter) You must be a foreigner, Miss. 

Alice: Where in the world did you get this pile 
of letters and what do you do with them? 

Mad Hatter: (perched on a chair sipping his 
tea) If it weren’t rude to interrupt I would re- 
mind you of what happened to the cat for being 
curious. 

Mr. Tax Payer: Did 
(Turns to Alice) I’ll answer your question, young 
lady. The letters are what I get in return for pay- 
ing the taxes. 

Alice: And what do you do with them? 

Mr. Tax Payer: That's just it. I can’t do any- 


they raise his taxes? 


thing with them. 

Alice: You could play anagrams. 

Mr. Tax Payer: You're wrong there. I’ve tried 
it lots of t.mes. No matter how I put the let- 
ters together, they won't spell anything. 

Alice: What words have you tried? 

Mr. Tax Payer: I’ve tried PROSPERITY, 
CAPITAL, MILLIONAIRE, and ARISTO- 
CRAT. I can’t spell one of them. But I never 
was much good at spelling at school. I hated 
school. I hate schools now too. They make more 
taxes. More taxes—more letters. And the letters 
don’t spell a thing! 

Alice: I'll just bet I can spell something with 
them. I’m the best speller in the seventh grade 
at————Junior High School. 

Mad Hatier: (Holds out cup) Have some tea 
and quit bragging. 
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Alice: 1 really am. Mind if I try some ana- 


grams? 

Mr. Tax Payer: You can juggle the letters 
all you like. They’re all yours from A to Z. , 

Alice: (working busily) It may be, you know, 
that you are trying to spell the wrong words. 

(Mr. Tax Payer grunts.) 

Alice: See. I have a double word———Junior 
High School. 

Mr. Tax Payer: What kind of school's that? 

Alice: Why—why don’t you know? 

Mr. Tax Payer: Fads and frills, I'll bet. Jun- 
ior High School—humph! Just more taxes for a 
lot of nonsense. 

Alice: Oh no! We work. But it’s 

Mr. Tax Payer: Huh. Fun! You have the fun 
and I pay the taxes. Play schools. That's what 


fun. 


they are, I'll bet. 

Alice: No, indeed. We do work. But it is fun. 
Can’t you understand how work can be fun? 

Mr. Tax Payer: 1 confess I do not. 

Mad Hatter: And it could be clearer even to 
me. 

Alice: Wait, I'll spell it out. (She works busily 
—then—Here are some of the things we do in 
junior high school. And I’m sure you'll agree that 
they do spell FUN. 

(Alice makes anagrams rapidly and the_ skits 
come on the stage from opposite sides, perform, 
and leave.) 


ORCHESTRA — HOMEMAKING ——LI- 





BRARY — TYPEWRITING —— MIXED 
CHORUS — HOME MECHANICS — 
WOODWORK — SCIENCE —— JOURNAL- 


ISM——ART——S PA NISH——-BAND. 

(Alice stops, smiles, turns to the Mad Hatter 
and Mr. Tax Payer triumphantly.) 

Alice: See. Didn’t I spell a lot of words? Good 
words too, and all with the letters you said 
wouldn't spell anything ! 

Mr. Tax Payer: Go on, Miss, spell some more. 


I enjoyed them. In fact, since I came to live in 


Alphabet land this is about the first fun I've 
had for all my tax money. I thought it was 
qute wasted, but now I see (he looks around 


him, amazed for the stage has grown gradually 
brighter until it is now a blaze of light)—now, 
I see—I really do see now—Say, you've brought 
the light. Maybe I can see to make the letters 
spell something. 

Alice: I’m sure you can, sir. 

Mad Hatter: Speaking of letters, it’s time for 
—(He holds up the letter “T”)—Tea—Tea with 
sugar. This kind. (He pantomimes drinking) 
Come on, Alice. How about you, Mr. Tax Payer? 
Won’t you have some tea? 
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Mr. Tax Payer: | really haven't time for tea 
now. Alice has been giving me a new vision 
of service! I feel suddenly useful. It’s a great 
feeling. As one humble tax payer—I’m going to 
try to spell a word Alphabet Land has long been 
waiting for. Do you suppose I can? 

Alice: What is it? 

Mr. Tax Payer: HAPPINESS! 


Mad Hatter: 
Mr. Tax Payer. 


A toast to anagrams. A toast to 


A TOAST TO HAPPINESS! 
(As the Mad Hatter drinks the toast, both Alice 
and Mr. Tax Payer build “Happiness” 


the letters.) 


out of 


(CURTAIN ) 


The Activities Festival 


CATHARINE RATHMAN 


Director of Dramatics, LaMoure, 


ELIEVING that the competitive 
gatherings are not conducive to bringing out 
the talents of high school people, La 
Moure, Oakes (all of 
North Dakota) during the past four years have 
substituted what has been called the “festival” plan, 
wherein the various schools do not in any way 


old-style, 


best 


Edgeley, Ellendale, and 


compete, but rather get together and present pro- 
grams for mutual entertainment and benefit. A 
feature of the festival idea is that a competent 
critic is asked to offer suggestions for improve- 
ment and general criticisms of the numbers pre- 
sented. 

The plan, which was originated at a meeting 
of the four superintendents in 1932, has proved to 
be very successful. 

These 
declamations, music and band, each school acting 
as host in its turn. 

At the four of which 
have been held, three representatives from each 
school present an evening program of dramatic, 
humorous, and oratorical selections. After the pro- 
gram the critic offers constructive criticisms to 
each participant and general suggestions in the art 
of reading. 

Mr. Paul J. Harkness, Director of Speech at 
the Northern Normal and Industrial School in 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, who has been the critic 
at all these meets, highly praises the idea. In 
speaking of the plan Professor Harkness says: 

“IT have judged numerous types of speech con- 
tests, but I believe that the ones you hold are 
the most ideal of any. The winning stigma is 
removed. Contestants are more at ease and dis- 
play a desire to entertain the audience. Audience 
contacts are attained that cannot hope to be met 
under the much used placing system. It is so much 
easier for a critic judge to make individual criti- 
cisms. The critic does not have to make compari- 
sons and contrasts between contestants but can 


festival meets are held in dramatics, 


declamation tourneys, 
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North Dakota 


devote his time exclusively to the performer. In 
dividualism in part:cipation reaches its highest 
perfection, and I believe theatrical benefits result. 


Personally, I believe it is the solution to the 
‘agony contests—it removes ‘agony’ from the 
critic, ‘agony’ from the audience, and, best of 


all, ‘agony’ from the participants and their coaches 
when they do not rank the 
type of performance.” 


The 


first. This 1s ideal 
under the 
Rowland 


meets have been 
direction of Mr. Hywel 
of the North Dakota. For these 
events an entire day is given. Practice periods are 
held, and picnic lunches served. At the concert 
program in the evening about 200 voices are com- 
bined under the direction of Mr. Rowland. 

In commenting on a music festival held in EI- 
lendale the Fargo Forum published the following 
editorial in of its editions: 

“Down at Ellendale Friday they showed North 
Dakota another annual edition of the Southeast- 
ern Music Festival. 


four music 
and criticism 


University of 


one 


“Four schools, represented by the boys and g-rls 
joined in mass concert. Edgeley, Ellendale, Oakes, 
and La Moure Schools sent girls’ and boys’ cho- 
ruses, glee clubs, and individual singers to par- 
ticipate in the massed event. 

“This ‘say it with music’ is a program which 
can be expanded upon. It is one of the better 
builders of community goodwill. 

“The Ellendale event lasted but a brief hour 
or more; but the goodwill, the bettered relation- 
ship between four of the southeastern North Da- 
kota’s larger communities will endure.” 

Hywell C. Rowland says: “Musical Festivals, 
both competitive and non-competitive are a means 
to an end. Much debate takes place as to compara- 
tive merits and demerits of both. The strain of 
competition is not always desirable, but even in a 
non-competitive festival there is nervous- 
ness. All this depends largely on the reaction of 


some 
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the individual. Because | am interested in all 
efforts made to develop fine standards of per- 
formance in music, I have been deeply interested 
in the non-competitive festival held annually since 
1933. My impression is that the young people of 


the schools which form a chorus aggregating 


over some 200 in number, show a great deal of. 


interest and enthusiasm in the project. Annually 
they have memorized not one or two special con- 
test numbers but about eight mixed chorus num- 
bers, three boys’ chorus numbers, and three girls’ 
chorus numbers. In effect, each member of the 
chorus memorizes about a dozen numbers each 
year—these being selected and arranged so as to 
form a well-balanced program. The advantages 
of this work are obvious—there is less dreary 
grinding on a minimum amount of music; no need 
to puzzle about the idiosyncrasies of judges, no 
anxiety about winning, and in its place a more 
calm and leisurely preparation of a complete pro- 
gram which can be used in each school in addi- 
tion to its presentation at the festival. 


“Speaking ‘specifically about this particular fes- 
tival, I would like to say that they have coop- 
erated splendidly with each other and been con- 
scientious in preparation. The whole success of 
a festival depends largely on the work done by the 
individual supervisors. That work should be ap- 
proached with much sincerity—sans anxiety—all 
working toward participation in a contest. If one 
school fails to do its work then the whole group 
is weakened. For three years now I have had a 
great deal of pleasure in welding the groups from 
these schools into a unit for the festival concert. 
During the first two years we contented ourselves 
with a morning and afternoon rehearsal on the 
day of the festival. Last year, and I propose to 
do the same this year, I have visited each school 
in order to have a separate rehearsal. Naturally 
this takes more time but it is well worth the ef- 
fort. From my standpoint as director, a festival 
takes more time and energy than a contest, but 
I do feel that one is well repaid for the effort. 
It has its advantages in giving the director much 
more time to get acquainted with the young people 
and an opportunity to do constructjve work. My 
sincere opinion is that these four schools have 
worked out an excellent plan for giving a large 
number of their young people a fine opportunity 
to learn much good music and cooperate in a 
friendly manner with each other in its perform- 
ance. The results, I honestly believe, have been tre- 
mendously worth while.” 


Thus far, two Drama Festivals have been given, 
each of the four schools presenting a one-act 
play. Mrs. Helen More Leibe of Ellendale and 
Mr. P. J. Harkness of Aberdeen, both of whom 
have acted in the capacity of critic, have highly 
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commended the programs given and spoken of 
the great benefits derived by the participating sty- 
dents, who do their best work to entertain rather 
than to rank. 

The plan, as outlined above, has proved entirely 
successful and much more adequate to encourage 
and develop the talent of the high school people, 
The superintendents and directors of the groups 
who have participated are whole-hearted in their 
approval of the plan; and they highly advocate 
the substitution of this festival type, which en- 
courages the display of talents for enjoyment of 
all, for the old-style contests which, as Mr. Hark- 
ness declares, have been “agony contests.” 





EVALUATING THE STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 200) 


cannot accept them as a valid program of ap- 
praisal. 

Roemer, in discussing “Standards for Judging a 
Club Sponsor” in the periodical referred to above, 
holds that the sponsor is the very heart of the 
club program. He proposes a scale for rating the 
sponsor over a period of at least a semester, in 
the attributes of fitness, attitude, and technique.*8 


28. Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, pp, 


398-400 (March, 1931). 
Roemer, Allen and Yarnell would have the spon- 
sor set up criteria for judging himself, his pu- 
pils’ activities, and his general club program.?9 


29. Roemer, Allen, and Yarnell, op. cit., p. 221, 


They also advocate the use of club minutes, spon- 
sor’s card and the permanent record card as evi- 
dence of the achievement of the values of the 
extra-curricular activities program. 


Terry, also, emphasizes the use of all kinds of. 


records of the pupil’s activities. This may be a 
significant means of collecting evidence, as we 
shall see later. He advises the use of question- 
naires, pupil rating scales, the judgment of well- 
trained advisers, and community criticisms. He 
feels that there is no scientific means of evaluat- 
ing the activities program.?° 


30. Terry, op. cit., pp. 61-62, 314, 360-366. 


Roberts and Draper point out some values in 
the use of character-trait rating scales, inquiry 
blanks for moral traits, and the principal’s ap- 
praisal of the pupil’s activities for the purpose of 
college entrance.?! 


31. Op. cit., pp. 405-409. 


They believe that the importance of the activity 
aml the amount of time required for participation 
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should have some consideration in appraisal. They 
recognize the inadequacy of present attempts at 
evaluating the extra-curriculars, and they state that 
“some measure or scale must be thought out which 
will evaluate by the best scientific procedures the 
worth of each of the activities to the student 
and to the school.’’32 


32. Ibid., pp. 410-420. 


McKown, after pointing out the difficulty of 
evaluating the school activities, proposes a typical 
pupil club-rating scale.33 


33. School Clubs, p. 63. 


He advocates the use of the permanent record 
card, sponsor's report blank, and other similar 
forms. He believes that little has been done toward 
scientific measurement in this field, but is hope- 
ful that experimentation and research will open 
the way for the much-needed technique of evalua- 
tion.34 


$4. Extra-curricular Activities, pp. 604-605. 


We might summarize the points of view of the 
foregoing authorities by stating that they believe 
that the evaluation of school activities today is 
very necessary, quite inadequate, and extremely 
difficult. Almost all of them advocate the use of 
records, reports, questionnaires, expert opinion, the 
criteria of interest and particpation, and the use 
of some kind of rating scales. They all seem to 
believe that the activities program is achieving its 
purposes, but recognize the fact that they are as 
yet unable to present adequate evidence to prove 
this. 

In passing, may we say that the trait-rating 
scale is not accepted by technicians in educational 
research, or by progressive teachers, as fully as it 
was formerly. Tyler?® makes the following case 
against the trait-rating scale: 


35. In an address given at the Progressive Education 
Institute, Ohio State University, Juné 28, 1936. 


1. It does not give a complete or comprehensive 
picture of the individual. 

. It is based upon subjective judgment. 

. Few people are trained well enough to “rate” 
others. 

. It does not adequately reveal pupil growth. 

. It is very liable to be skewed by certain events. 

6. It is very liable to be skewed by certain ex- 
ceptionally pleasant or unpleasant experiences. 


Ww mr 


Nu 


As a result of these and other factors, the rating 
scale is being supplanted rapidly by other tech- 
niques for purposes of evaluation. The anecdotal 
record and similar forms which utilize the tech- 
nique of description are becoming significant in 
many attempts to develop a comprehensive prc- 
gram of appraisal. Instead of attempting to rat 
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a student on an arbitrary scale, we now describe 
significant aspects of his behavior. Small incidents 
observed daily may be jotted down briefly and 
later expanded. As a result, we quickly obtain a 
rather complete picture of the behavior of our 
students. 


As our emphasis turns to behavior we must point 
out that one or two individuals caught the gleam 
years ago, but did little about it. In the 
year 1928, we find a writer setting forth the ap- 
parently startling thought, in the Sixth Yearbook, 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., that the 
evaluation of the extra-curricular activities pro- 
gram should be based upon the social behavior 
of boys and girls outside of school. He would 
seek to evaluate the activities in terms of the pur- 


some 


poses of each. All objectives only vaguely con- 
nected with the purposes of the activity would be 
eliminated.36 


36. Chapter X, “Evaluation of 
Activities,”” p. 238. 


the Extra-Curricular 


Tillinghast, writing two years later in the Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House (Jan., 1930), 


stated that first define and delimit the 
a civity we wish to measure.”37 


“we must 


37. “Can We Measure the Success of Citizenship Train- 
ing?” p. 298. 

He says that we must observe the actions of stu- 

dents if we hope to get evidence concerning the 

achievement of the purposes of the extra-curricular 

a real- 

istic and (potentially) scientific basis for evaluat 


activities. Thus we see some evidence of 


ing the activities program over six years ago. But 
these men must not have realized the great sig- 
nificance of their words or thought. At least no 
repercussions of it appeared before Tyler devel- 
oped the same pont of view independently a few 
years later. And to R. W. Tyler must we now 
look for the most promising approach to the dif- 
ficult task of evaluating the outcomes of the ac- 
tivities program and progressive education.*§ 

Wilford M. Aikin in a recent address 
before a number of teachers from the 


Schools’ in the Bight Year Experimenta! 
the Progressive Education Association. 


38. As stated by 
given 
“Thirty 
Study of 

This philosophy that places a premium upon stu- 
dent behavior, is so simple that it seems absurd 
that we have not utilized it previously. Education 
must bring about desirable changes in the behavior 
of our boys and girls, says Tyler, if it is to be 
stgnificant.?9 

39. “Identification and Definition of the Objectives to 
Be Measured,’’ Chapter I, p. 4. The Construction 


and Use of Achievement Examinations, Hawkes, 
H. E., Lindquist, E. F., and Mann, C. R., editors. 


Hence, if our school activities program has served 
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its purposes, our students will act differently. They 
will reveal changes in behavior in the direction 
pointed out above in the listed objectives. Surely 
this both clarifies and simplifes our task of ap- 


praisal : 


we need but secure evidence concerning 


these changes in behavior. 


The first step in this task is also simple. It ts 


that we clarify by definition the type of behavor 


expected 


of students who have attained a spe- 


cific objective. In other words, we describe the 
desired changes by defining cach objective in terms 
of student behavior.*® 


40. 


Ibid., p. 10; Tyler, R. W., “Techniques for Evalu- 
ating Behavior,”’ p. 1, Educational Research Bulle- 
tin, Volume XIII (Jan. 17, 1934). 


Let us now make a direct application of this first 
step by applying it to our list of objectives of the 
activities program given above: 


1. 


To help the student become a good citizen in 
a democratic soctety. 

Defined in the terms of student behavior: 
(a) He will be loyal to his school and willing 
to serve it and support it. 

(b) He will engage in the common activities 
of his fellow pupils. 

(c) He will place the welfare and interests 
of his social group and school before his own. 
(d) He will engage in group discussions and 
question various points of view raised by 
pupils and teachers. 

(e) He will accept and abide by the will of 
the majority. 


. To help the student learn the cooperative way 


of life. 

Defined in terms of student behavior : 

(a) He will help other students solve their 
academic problems. 

(b) He will help other students in working 
upon subjects. 

(c) He will not compete destructively with 
other students. 

(d) He will consider the welfare of the whole 
group. 

(e) He will 
equipment. 


share materials, supplies and 


. To help the student develop sentiments of law 


and order. 


Defined in terms of student behavior: 

(a) He will respect the will of the majority 
as expressed through rules. 

(b) He will obey all rules, even though he 
believes them unwise. 

(c) He will help enforce all rules. 

(d) He will strive continually to improve all 
rules. 

To help the student develop and maintain op- 
timum physical and mental health. 

Defined in terms of student behavior: 

(a) He will be physically fit and will en- 
gage in all the games and activities of his so- 
cial group. 

(b) He will maintain a sound personal hy- 
giene. 
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(c) He will be happy and always in contro] i 


of his emotions. ; 

5. To help the student develop the qualities of 

good leadership and followership. 

Defined in terms of student behavior: 

(a) He will be the leader in some activity, 
(b) He will accept all responsibility com- 
mensurate with leadership. 

(c) He will cooperate to help others in their 
capacities as leaders. 

(d) He will cooperate with all leaders to 
promote the welfare of the group. 

6. To help the student to make desirable moral, 
ethical and social adjustments. " 
Defined in terms of student behavior : 

(a) He will be a participating member of a 
social group. 

(b) He will be active in many school fune- 
tions. 

(c) He will be fair, honest, honorable, up- 
right, and truthful in all his contacts with 
fellow students. 

(d) He will maintain desirable relationships 
with members of the opposite sex. 

7. To help motivate the student’s intellectual de- 
velopment. 

Defined in terms of student behavior : 

(a) He will do good academic work. 

(b) He will see the relationship of the aca- 
demic work to his activities. 

(c) He will attempt to integrate the academic 
work and his activities. 

(d) He will attempt to learn something of 
the history and full social implications of his 
activities. 

8. To help the child develop the concept of a 
beautiful home and wholesome home life. 
Defined in terms of student behavior : 

(a) He will try to maintain and improve the 
phys’cal beauty of his home. 

(b) He will attempt to beautify his home- 
room at school and his personal room at 
home. 

(c) He will honor his parents, and show them 
respect and love. 

(d) He will ever be willing to cooperate in 
home work. 

(e) He will respect the interests of his broth- 
ers and sisters, and will participate in many 
of their activities. 

9. To help the student develop varied recreational 
hobbies and avocational interests. 

Defined in terms of student behavior : 

(a) He will be interested (to some extent) 
in forms of art, literature, music or drama. 
(b) He will learn to draw or paint a little, 
will read widely, act, sing, perhaps play a 
musical instrument. 

(c) He may build a laboratory or workshop 
at home for hobbies. 

(d) He will be a member of 
club. 

(e) He will play and enjoy group games. 


some school 


10. To help the student develop a sense of fre- 


sponsibility for his choices and selections. 
Defined in terms of student behavior : 

(a) He will study carefully what each activity 
has to offer him. 

(b) He will appraise his own interests and 
abilities. 
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(c) He will study the effect of his activities 
upon his academic subjects and home life and 
work. 
(d) He will meet all obligations which may 
be placed upon him in school, home and com- 
munity. 
(e) He will be deliberate in his official ca- 
pacities in all activities, and appreciate the 
significance of his decisions. 

11. To help the student learn more about various 
vocational opportunitics. 
Defined in terms of student behavior: 
(a) He will read widely of various vocational 
opportunities. 
(b) He will visit 
stores, et cetera, to 
opportunities. 
(c) He will seek information from the fac- 
ulty concerning vocational opportunities. 
(d) He will possibly make a tentative voca- 
tional choice and seek school and community 
training therein. 

12. To help the student develop the habit of volun- 
tary participation. 
Defined in terms of student behavior : 
(a) He will join clubs and participate in va- 
rious activities. 
(b) He will volunteer for many responsibili- 
ties in these activities. 
(c) He will join freely with community clubs. 
(d) He will offer to do extra work at home 
and in school. 


factories, shops, 
their vocational 


farms, 
learn 
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The second step in the “Tyler technique” is to 
select those situations which will give an oppor- 
tunity for the desired student behavior to be ex- 
pressed and recorded (if possible) for the purposes 
of appraisal and interpretation.‘! 


41. Tyler, R. W.. 
p. 9 


Constructing Achievement Tests, 


That is, the objectives of the activities program 
which were defined above in terms of student be- 
havior will function in certain situations if these 
have heen achieved by our boys and girls. This 
step, then, involves the noting and observing of 
this behavior wherever it may be expressed. Any 
evidence which we can secure in any way which 
throws light upon the expression of this desired 
behavior is valid. Any situation may be used for 
this purpose, regardless of whether or not it is 
a part of or arises from the activities program. 
Nor are we necessarily confined to the school day 
or activities for such evidence.*? 


42. Mr. Tyler made this statement and contributed the 


following line of thought in a recent confer- 
ence concerning this paper. 
If the outcomes of education are to have real 


sgnificance, they must function in the whole daily 
life of the individual. If the objectives of edu- 
cation are achieved, the behavior of our students 
will change. This is especially true of the activi- 
ties, for they were instituted for fulfilling the 
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need for functional experiences in the daily lives 
of our boys and girls. Hence, we may seek situa- 
tions which will reveal evidence of the functioning 
of the 


nasium, laboratory, auditorium, shops, playground, 


desired behavor in the classroom gym- 


streets, home, church, stores, theaters, on jobs in 
fact, anywhere within the life of the student. True, 
such behavior may possibly be influenced by fact- 
ors other than the activities program but this can 
he controlled in part. We shall discuss this point 
more fully under the last step in evaluation and 
interpretation of the behavior. 


Turning now directly to the problem of locating 
and selecting those situations which will give op- 
portun ties for the desired behavior to be expressed, 
we shall list but a few samples for each objective. 
We shall not attempt to deal comprehensively with 
all of the possible situations for each objective, 
but shall attempt to show some of the practical 
applications of this step. 


1. Good Citizenship might be revealed in the fol- 
lowing. situations: 
(a) In school, he will never break a rule. 
(b) In class, he will never cheat or take un- 
fair advantage. 
(c) At home, he will do his work faithfully. 
(d) In all groups, he will be active, fair and 
meet his responsibility. 


2. Cooperation might be revealed in the following 
situations : 

(a) In classroom, homeroom, and study hall, 
he will help other pupils with academic prob- 
lems. 

(b) In the shop, he will help work upon com- 
mon projects. 

(c) In the laboratory and shop he will share 
materials and supplies. 

(d) At home, he will work with members of 
his family to promote their welfare. 

Law and order might be revealed in the fol- 
lowing situations: 

(a) In school, he will abide by all rules. 

(b) In school, he will help enforce all rules. 
(c) In the community, he will obey all laws. 
4. Physical and mental health might be revealed 
in the following situations: 

(a) In gym classes and on the playground he 
will play in group games vigorously. 

(b) He will attend school regularly. 

(c) He will keep personally clean. 

(d) He will never gtve way to his temper or 
emotions. 

Good leadership and followership might be re- 
vealed in the following situations: 

(a) At school, he will be an officer of some 
class, club or organization. 

(b) In the community, he will hold similar 
of fices. 

(c) At home, he 
brothers and sisters. 
(d) In other clubs and organizations, he will 
follow the direction of their leaders and co- 
operate fully. 
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6. Moral, ethical, and social adjustments might 
be revealed in the following situations : 
(a) At school, home, and in the community, 
he will participate freely in many social func- 
tions. 
(b) In clubs, activities, and at home he will 
be fair, honest and truthful. 
(c) At parties and on “dates,” he will main- 
tain clean wholesome relationships with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. 
. Intellectual development might be revealed in 
the following situations: 
(a) In class, he will do critical thinking. 
(b) At home and in the community, he will 
be conscious of social problems and attempt 
to do something about them. 
(c) In clubs, he will study their history, ori- 
gins and development. 
8. Beautiful home and wholesome home life might 
be revealed in the following situations : 
(a) At home, he will strive to improve its 
physical beauty. 
(b) At school and in the community he will 
do the same. 
(c) At home, he will be just, honorable, fair, 
moral, and cooperative. 
9. Avocational interests and hobbies might be re- 
vealed in the following situations: 
(a) In his free periods and homeroom he may 
draw or paint. 
(b) At home, he will read widely. 
(c) At home, he may have a shop or labora- 
tory. 
(d) On playground, he will play group and 
individual games. 
10. Responsibility might be revealed in the follow- 
ing situations : 
(a) At school, he will be careful of his se- 
lection of activities. 
(b) In club, school government, home and 
community organzations, he will accept all 
work assigned to him and do a good job upon 
it. 
(c) He can be depended on in all obligations. 
11. Vocational exploration might be revealed in 
the following situations: 
(a) He will read widely in vocational litera- 
ture. 
(b) In the community, he will make excur- 
sions to farms, shops, factories, ct cetera. 
(c) At school, he will seek information con- 
cerning different vocations, and possible train- 
ing therein. 
12. Voluntary participation might be revealed in 
the following situations : 
(a) At school, he will join freely with and 
be active in many features of the extra-cur- 
ricular program. 
(b) At home, he will volunteer to do work. 
(c) In the community, he will select and join 
many worthwhile organizations. 


“I 


The third step in Tyler’s technique of evalua- 
tion is to secure a record of the behavior which 
takes place in the various situations.‘ 


43. Techniaues for Evaluating Behavior, p. 1. 


In developing a program of evaluation, we are 
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not limited to paper and pencil tests as a sole 
means of securing a record of student behavior. 
Any device which gives evidence of the desired 
behavior is valid. Hence in our attempt to secure 
a record of student behavior in school activities, we 
have several possible procedures. As Tyler puts 
it, “observation of child behavior, analysis of pu- 
pils’ written work, personal interviews, interest 
questionnaires, and the collection of anecdotal ree- 
ords are all devices for evaluating human behay- 
ior.44 


44. Constructing Achievement Tests, p. 92. 


Let us now briefly list a few of the possible 
means of recording the student behavior which 
might have been revealed in the situations given 
above. 


1. Good citizenship behavior might be recorded 
by: 
(a) The student’s club and school attendance 
record. 
(b) The sponsor’s record (a description, not 
rating) of his activities. 
(c) Anecdotal records by various teachers, 
(d) Parents’ written description of his home 
attitude. 
(e) Club minutes; written opinion of fellow 
students; attitude scales. 

2. Cooperative behavior might be recorded by: 
(a) Written record of shop, gym, and lab- 
oratory work. 

(b) Anecdotes. 

(c) Parents’ written description. 

(d) Sponsor’s written description of his ac- 
tivities. 

(ce) Excuses and explanations filed for un- 
fulfilled obligations in every department of 
school life. 

3. Behavior revealing concept of law and order 
might be recorded by: 

(a) Records of violation of school and com- 
munity rules. 

(b) Attitude scales. 

(c) Anecdotes. 

(d) Questionnaires. 

(e) Written papers dealing with this topic. 

4. Behavior revealing physical and mental health 
might be recorded by: 

(a) Record of gym classes, intramural, and 
interscholastic athletic participation. 

(b) Record of school and class attendance. 
(c) School health record: medical, dental, et 
cetera. 

(d) His personal guidance record. 

(e) Parents’ description of emotional behav- 
ior. 

5. Leadership and followership behavior might be 
recorded by: 

(a) Activities record. 

(b) School annual. 

(c) Anecdotes. 

(d) Sponsor’s written description of his ac- 
tivities. 

6. Moral, ethical, and social behavior might be 
recorded by: 
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(a) Activities record. 
(b) Anecdotes. 
(c) Sponsor’s report. 
(d) Parents’ description. 
(e) Attitude scales. 
_ Intellectual behavior might be recorded by: 
(a) Class and academic records. 
(b) Anecdotes. 
(c) Records of research projects. 
(d) Interpretation of data and application of 
principles tests. 
8. Wholesome behavior toward home might be 
recorded by: 
(a) Activities record. 
(b) Project record. 
(c) Written papers. 
(d) Attitude scales. 
9, Avocational and hobbies behavior might be re- 
corded by: 
(a) Records of creative expression. 
(b) Activities record. 
(c) Free reading record. 
(d) School annual. 
10. Responsibility behavior might be recorded by: 
(a) Activities record. 
(b) Record of individual projects and results. 
(c) Anecdotes. 
(d) Parents’ description. 
(e) Sponsor’s report. 
11. Vocational exploration behavior might be re- 
corded by: 
(a) Record of projects. 
(b) Record of personal excursions. 
(c) Guidance counselor’s records. 
(d) Free reading record. 
(e) Written papers. 
12. Voluntary participation behavior might be re- 
corded by: 
(a) Record of activities. 
(b) Record of his choices of different ac- 
tivities. 
(c) School annual. 
(d) Record of community activities. 


“I 


The fourth and last step in evaluation is prob- 
ably the most difficult of all—interpretation and 
appraisal of the recorded behavior. *® 
45. Tyler, op. cit., p. 101. 


We shall not attempt to discuss this step with each 
specific objective, but only set forth a few gen- 
eral principles to be observed. First, we must re- 
member that evaluation is not a one-man job. The 
club sponsor alone cannot hope to appraise the 
behavior of all of his students. As we have seen 
above, such evidence should be collected in a num- 
ber of situations in the school, home and com- 
munity. Each teacher should collect such evidence 
as he can, indicate the objectives to which it is re- 
lated, and the stage of progress toward the objec- 
tives revealed by the evidence. This act by indi- 
vidual teachers will greatly facilitate the inter- 
pretation by sponsor or counselor, as each teacher 
who observed the situation will personally aid in 
the appraisal. All such evidence should be sub- 
mitted to the sponsor at regular intervals. He in 
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turn will then interpret all the data which has 
accumulated about the pupil in the light of all 
he knows about him. This may take the form of 
a brief summary, giving a clear, coherent picture 
of individual growth toward the objectives of the 
extra-curricular activities. This summary should 
not be in marks or code symbols or any stereo- 
typed classification of evidence, but should be in 
paragraphs, immediately intelligible for profes- 
sional use, and available with as little translation 
as possible for any reports which the school makes 
to other agencies. 

Even though a part of the desired student be- 
havior may result from factors other than those 
involved in the school activities program, it is 
still possible to make an intelligent interpretation. 
We can do this if we but remember that the evalu- 
ation should be a continuous process, should ex- 
tend over a long period of time, and should be 
cumulative.*6 
16. Tyler, “Evaluating the Outcomes of the Social 

Studies Curricular,’’ Chapter XIII, p. 6. Fourteenth 


Yearbook, Department of Superintendence 1936 
(a reprint). 


That is, we should obtain a picture of the indi- 
vidual’s behavior before he begins his activities, 
at frequent intervals during them, and finally at 
the end. Tyler even advises a “follow-up” appraisal 
to learn of the permanency of the acquired be- 
havior.47 

47. Ibid. 


As a result of such a comprehensive program of 
evaluation, we should be able to judge rather ac- 
curately the validity of our techniques. As Tyler 
says, such “difficulties in evaluation can be over- 
come by careful planning and by thorough ex- 
perimentation.”48 

48. Ibid., p. 8. 


In conclusion we can only briefly say that there 
is no “Royal Road” in evaluation and especially 
in such a field as the extra-curriculars. We do not 
claim to know many of the answers as yet. We 
are but experimenting and attempting to find 
means whereby we can appraise our educational ex- 
periences. That such a procedure is essential, we all 
agree. There are many ideas as to how it can be 
done, but few are carefully tried out. The “Tyler 
technique” is not infallible, but experimentation 
has shown that it is valuable in throwing light 
upon many objectives heretofore considered too 
intangible for appraisal. It is a logical and simple 
procedure—based upon specific objectives defined 
«an terms of student behavior. Surely such a tech- 
nique is significant for the evaluation of the ac- 
tivities program of any school—for it is concerned 
with changes in the behavior of boys and girls, 
the real end in education. 
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A School for Basketball Fans 


LA Rue VAN METER 


Director of Athletics and Basketball Coach at Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


that has taken place in inter-scholastic sports, 

there is room for improvement in many depart- 
ments, and in relationships between the playing of 
the game and the sporting public. I am sure that 
all coaches, during the football season, received 
complaints from interested parties in which there 
was voiced a desire for fuller understanding of 
the game. In the writer’s opinion, an extremely 
small minority of women who attend football 
games get more than a fraction of the enjoyment 
that is possible. 
to a less degree. During the football season just 
closed, we at Illinois College decided that we 
would make an attempt to give our basketball 
fans a better insight into the finer points of the 
game, and especially would we acquaint them with 
the rules. 


|: SPITE OF the extraordinary development 


With this object in mind, we advertised a Bas- 
ketball Fan’s Education Night. The program was 
in three parts: First, a combination lecture and 
demonstration was given portraying the evolu- 
tion of the game of basketball. Second, a com- 
petent authority on basketball rules, a man with 
years of experience in officiating and one closely 
connected with the Illinois High School Athletic 
Association in its standardization and improvement 
of the playing conditions of the game, had charge 
of the rules, interpretation and demonstration. The 
third part of the program was a regular basket- 
ball game played in 1936 style. At the conclusion 
of the program it was the consensus of opinion 
that the following valuable objectives had been 
obtained : 


1. Basketball season had been inaugurated 
with a flourish before a capacity crowd. (Us- 
ually it takes two or three games to awaken 
interest upon the part of the fans.) 


2. The demonstrations and lecture gave the 
fans fuller appreciation of the excellent work 
that has been done in the development of sys- 
tematic offensive and defensive work in bas- 


ketball. 


3. The rules and demonstrations were per- 
haps the most appreciated part of the program. 
The real fan wants to know definitely what 
all of the “whistling” is about. 


To open the program the crowd was put in the 
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The same is true of men, only’ 


proper frame of mind by a game lasting only 5 
minutes, but which was full of fun for both the 
players and the crowd. As nearly as the writer's 
knowledge permitted, basketball, as played in the 
early 1890’s, was reproduced. Peach baskets were 
set up as goals. Nine men played on a side. 
These men had been rehearsed in the long shoot- 
ing, long passing, scramble type of game which 
was played during this period. 


A note of realism was objected into the game 
when the boys appeared in sideburns and mus- 
taches, and the gymnasium attire of the “Gay 
Nineties.” 


This short game permitted the fans to get an 
immediate insight into the fundamental strategies 
that later developed. The scrambling and gang- 
ing up that occurred on the floor revealed the 
need for orderly tactics, so that the long shooting, 
long passing system of play employing a “sleeper” 
and “back guard” was an obvious and logical early 
development. At this point the lecturer demon- 
strated some of the special skills required in this 
system of play, particular emphasis being put on 
the “hook pass” and the “under hand loop shot.” 
The floor play, without opposition, illustrated the 
principal strategies of getting the ball down the 
floor before the defense could form, with the of- 
fensive forwards breaking down the side line to 
receive a pass from the “sleeper.” A five minute 
game between teams that had rehearsed this style 
of play entertained the crowd with daring and wide 
open tactics peculiar to this system. The lecturer 
then resumed the program by explaining why the 
long pass and long-shooting “sleeper” back guard 
came to be abandoned. The reasons included the 
following points: 

1. It was not always possible to have two 
big men on the same team; therefore some 
coaches employed a big man to play center 
and then drop back to guard, and used a small- 
er faster offensive player in place of a 
“sleeper.” This permitted the employment of 
five men in the defense. 


2 More and more emphasis began to be 
placed upon reducing the possibility of error 
in passing and shooting. To the best of the 
writer’s knowledge, the immediate offshoot of 
the old “long pass game” is the “three men 
parallel attack.” This style of offense was 
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demonstrated along with special skills 

ployed, and another five minute game was 

played. 

The side line offense which was employed some- 
what in both the long pass and “three men par- 
allel game” received its greatest development when 
the set five men in defense reached its temporary 
dominance of the game. By sending only the two 
forwards through the “five men defense” the 
three men at the front line were kept from clut- 
tering up the offensive area. A demonstration 
of “five men set defense” was self-explanatory 
of the foregoing development of the side line of- 
fense. 

The next demonstration was of the “criss-cross 
short pass, pivot, and block style of offense. The 
fundamentals of this game were demonstrated 
along with the fundamental patterns of floor play. 
More than one fan later remarked that he was 
glad to know why there came to be employed a 
straight man to man defense, shifting man de- 
fense and zone defense. A demonstration of the 
zone defense was one of the nicest parts of the 
program, and the crowd was intensely interested 
in the problems it presented for the offense. 

Time did not permit more than a superficial ex- 
planation of the delayed offense and the pivot 
man on the free throw line offense. Emphasis 
was given to the point that in the evolution of the 
game the different systems were at times devel- 
oping contemporarily, and that they were fostered 
in different parts of the country at different 
times. Each system slowly emerged and was based 
upon either the weakness of particular defenses or 
was an answer to the strong points of particular 
defenses. 

The writer is indebted to Craig Ruby’s book 
on “Basketball” for many of the integrations he 
has set forth. It must not be overlooked that 
the sequence of offensive and defensive systems 
were probably not the same in all parts of the 
country. 

Our basketball fan’s education night was a suc- 
cess, and we plan to repeat it with improvements 
next season. 


em- 


It seems as if heroes had done almost all for 
the world that they can do; and not much more 


_¢an come until common men awake and take their 


common tasks. I believe the common man’s task 
is the hardest —Phillips Brooks. 





Approximately one-third of the students entering 
our universities today would fail to pass a test 
of fitness for the army, and almost 50 percent of 
these young men do not possess sufficient physi- 
cal skill to enjoy games.—McGill Daily Montreal. 
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A Gymnastic Circus 
Program 
T. C. McMILLEN 


This suggestion provides an extra activity for 
students in the gymnasium; it will give parents 
and friends a chance to see something new in the 
line of athletics. 


Once the decision is reached to stage a gym- 
nasium circus, the director remember tlie 
essentials of producing a show. First, have some 
thing new to show, and this means training a few 
groups of boys. Next, make the most of what 
you have—costume the actors, use lighting effects, 
and save the best of the show until the last. Fi- 
nally, have no long stage waits! 


must 


In drawing up the program the director must 
keep the time to an hour and a quarter. A longer 
period is tiresome to spectators. 


If there is a YMCA or university in or near 
the town, get in a gymnasium team for special 
stunts. Furthermore, nearly every town has a re- 
tired circus performer, Vaudeville acrobat, or ama- 
The director 
of the show should use such an individual if one 
is available. 


teur who specializes in acrobat-‘cs. 


This suggested program takes an hour and fif- 
teen minutes if conducted with no stage waits. 
It uses some outside performers, but mostly gym- 
nasium students of no particular training. 


The circus is in three acts. The first uses fif- 
teen minutes and is composed of marching, calis- 
thenics, and an individual drill. Allowing three 
minutes for shifting apparatus, the second act lasts 
twenty minutes, and shows tumbling and pyra- 
mid building. Using another three minutes to move 
apparatus, the last act takes thirty minutes and 
is composed of apparatus work. 


DETAILS 


The marching group should consist of ten or 
twenty boys. They should wear long trousers and 
hard-soled shoes. An inexpensive costume which 
the boys themselves can furnish is composed of 
white duck trousers, white shirts, and black shoes. 
An inch strip of red braid may be basted down 
the outside and a red 
sash may be worn around the waist. 


seams of the trousers, 


of marching-tactics and work 
out a routine lasting five minutes. The group 
should work with music and without a leader or 
command of any kind. 


Take a_ book 


For the calisthenic group use music but no leader 
and no commands. The boys should all wear the 
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same kind of gym suits. Their routine shou!d 
Sy 


last five minutes. 

Following the calisthenics put on an individual 
one of the visitors, doing an Indian- 
This event should last 


performer, 
club 
five minutes. 

Since there are no props to shift in the first 
act, each group follows the other closely; that 
is, when the last marcher walks off, the first of 
the calisthenics group comes on, and when the 
last of this group walks off, throw out the lights 
and put the spot light on the individual performer. 

A few simple tumbling tricks are easily taught 
to a group of boys if the coach does not already 
have such a group initiated. The pyramids, too, 
are simple, and enough can be taught in one ses- 
sion to suffice for the circus. Allow three min- 
utes to get the mats and spring-board on the 
stage, then open the second act with five minutes 
of pyramid building. Follow this with five minutes 
of ground tumbling consisting of a few front and 
back rolls, dog rolls, and handsprings. For the 
last ten minutes use the spring-board and have 
the best tumblers do flips and diving rolls. To 
end this act, have eight or ten boys kneel in front 
of the baard, and the best boy dive over the lot. 
Use a spot light for this event. 

Open the third act with the visiting team of 


or contortion act. 


gymnasts. If a group working on the parallel bars 
is available, use them. Do not forget to allow 
three minutes between the second and third acts 
tc move apparatus on the stage. Follow the guests’ 
act with the “elephant,” as this is the best thing 
in the circus. 

To make an “elephant,” cover the parallel bars 
with mats. Place a spring-board on one side and 
a double layer of mats on the other. The boys 
do front rolls, back flips, hand-springs and such 
over the elephant. Although easy to do, the stunts 
look difficult and are breath-taking to the spec- 
tators. For the last event have one of the smaller 
boys do a swan dive over the elephant and be 
caught by one or two of the larger boys. For 
this event use a spot-light and drum rolls. 

For the finale get everyone back on the stage. 
Have them all do something: let the marching 
and calisthenics groups mark time, the tumblers 
turn front rolls, the pyramid groups build pyra- 
mids. Have loud music and much action. 

Of course this program may be changed to 
suit any school material. Adding a clown helps 
get a laugh. Dress him up and let him clown 
along with each group. 





“What sculpture is to a block of marble, edu- 
cation is to a human soul.” 





A Plinnesota Superintendent 


inserting this in a recent Bulletin to Principals— 


“In arranging the professional literature program of your building this year, may 


I again call attention to “The Journal of Education,’ 
Massachusetts. 


published at 6 Park Street, Boston, 


a twice-a-month periodical, 


“T think I have told you before that I first became an enthusiastic reader of this 


periodical some two years ago. I have 


upon it as one of the finest things that come to my desk. 


learned to like it tremendously and look 


I know you and your 


teachers will enjoy it. The content is particularly well chosen. The editing is splen- 
did. All articles are brief. It has a special feature in a ‘News Digest’ which teach. 
ers will like.” 


(Superintendent’s name on request) 


$3.00 a Year—Twenty Issues—Double Quick Service! 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A lively Professional Magazine for ALL School Workers 


6 Park Street - . - 
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News, Notes, and Comments 
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The 13th Annual Junior High School Confer- 
ence is to be held on March 12-13, 1937, at New- 
York University, Washington Square, New York, 
N. Y. 





Adult civic education through public forum 
meetings will reach nearly 2,000,000 additional 
Americans in the near future in seven new pub- 
lic forum demonstration centers just selected and 
announced by the Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior. 


The 25th anniversary of the magazine, “The 
New Masses,” will be marked by the publication 
of an anniversary issue to appear on the stands 
December 10. 





The board of education at Lancaster, Ohio, in 
1829, issued the following ruling relative to the 
use of the school building for the discussion of 
controversial issues: “You are welcome to use the 
schoolhouse to debate all proper questions in, but 
such things as railroads are impossibilities and 
rank infidelity. There is nothing in the Word of 
God about them. If God has designed that His 
intelligent creatures should travel at the frightful 
speed of fifteen miles an hour, by steam, He 
would have clearly foretold it through His holy 
prophets. It is a device of Satan to lead immortal 
souls down to Hell.” 


ExtTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND GUIDANCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A. A. Brown, principal of the Junior-Senior 
High School, Fort Morgan, Colorado, and in- 
structor in Colorado State College of Education 
for the Summer Quarter, 1936, with the help of 
his students has prepared a bibliography of avail- 
able material on extra-curricular activities and 
guidance. Anyone having need for such a bibliogra- 
phy may be able to get one of the remaining 
copies by writing for it. 


On Friday afternoon, November 20th, a two- 
hour conference was held at Central High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska, where representatives from 
seven public high schools in that vicinity came 
together to discuss “Democracy and Western Civ- 
ilization.” Principal J. G. Masters, of Central 
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High School, reports “not a dull moment dur- 
ing the two hours. Indeed, it seemed difficult to 
give the several students the opportunity to speak 
as widely and completely as they were anxious to 





do. I regarded it as valuable time spent with 
these young people.” 
Plans for the first National Social Hygiene 


Day, to be held February 3, 1937, are announced 
by the American Social Hygiene Association, of 
50 West Fiftieth Street, New York City. 

The Big Brother & Big Sister Federation of- 
fers a number of mimeographed bulletins describ- 
ing the methods and setting forth the philosophy 
of that organization. These bulletins are sold at 
a few cents each, sufficient to cover the expense 
of putting them out. Persons interested in the 
work of the Big Brother & Big Sister Federa- 
tion should write to Rowland C. Sheldon, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 425 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A great, central “University of the Air” is 
planned for Radio Station KUOA, the non-profit 
“voice” of John Brown University, Siloam Springs, 
Arkansas. 

The station hopes to operate on a 24-hour sched- 
ule. Application has been made for an increase 
in power from 1,000 to 50,000 watts, so that de- 
votional and educational messages may be trans- 
mitted all over the country. No commercial pro- 
grams or advertising will be carried, the station 
being supported by the school and by outside do- 
nations. 





Four worries of the teacher: 
1. To get the job. 
2. To 
5 30 
4. To 


live on it. 

hold it. 

leave it decently. 
—Midland Schools. 





The lecture method is usually an insult to the 
intelligence of the high school student, as_ the 
teacher develops only the material in the text, 
which the student can easily read and compre- 
hend himself. —G. C. Elliott. 





Come, let us live the poetry we sing.—Edwin 
Markham. 
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Say “Merry Christmas” 
with the gift that lasts all year! 


Eliminate tiresome shopping, wrapping, mailing and high holiday 
prices. Give an acceptable and lasting gift by giving sub- 
scriptions to these leading magazines! 


AMERICAN GIRL 


Two li-year gift subscriptions.... 
subscription.... 


Each additional 
CHILD LIFE 


Two l-year gift subscriptions.... 


Each additional subscription 


CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 


Two l-year gift subscriptions.... 


Each additional subscription 


CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE 


Two l-year gift subscriptions.... 
Three l-year gift subscriptions. . 


Each additional subscription 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Two li-year gift subscriptions.... 
Three 1-year gift subscriptions... 
Four i-year gift subscriptions... 
subscription.... 


Each additional 
ETUDE 


Two li-year gift subscriptions.... 


FORUM 


Two 1-year gift subscriptions.... 
Each additional subscription.... 


LITERARY DIGEST 


Two i-year gift subscriptions.... 
Each additional subscription. ... 


IMPORTANT—The name 


-4o 
00 
.00 


.00 


-00 
.00 


6.00 
3.00 


of the donor must be given on each 
scription. Gift subscriptions at the above special rates will not be 
accepted by the publishers without this information. 


NATURE MAGAZINE 
Two l-year gift subscriptions.... 
Each additional subscription.... 
NEWS WEEK 
Two 1-year gift subscriptions.... 
Each additional subscription.... 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT 
Two 1-year gift subscriptions.... 
Each additional subscription... . 
POPULAR MECHANICS 
Two 1-year gift subscriptions.... 
Each additional subscription.... 
READERS DIGEST 
Two 1-year gift subscriptions.... 
Three i-year gift subscriptions. . , i 
Four 1-year gift subscriptions... g t 
Each additional subscription.... : | 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
Two 1-year gift subscriptions.... 
Three 1-year gift subscriptions. . 
SCRIBNERS 
Two l-year gift subscriptions.... 
Three 1-year gift subscriptions.. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
Two 1-year gift subscriptions.... 7. } 
Each additional subscription.... 
ST. NICHOLAS 
Two i-year gift subscriptions.... 
Each additional subscription.... 


gift 


Send your order NOW to 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 Lane Street 
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How We Do It 


C. E. Ertcxson, Department Editor 





Indicative of the fundamental changes which 
are taking place in the so-called extra-curricular 
activities are the descriptions of projects included 
in this section this month. These changes are suf- 
ficiently significant to merit further study and 
comment. 


Formerly these activities gained their strength 
and popularity from the regular subjects in the 
school. Teachers offered these extra activities 
to supplement and add to the worth of, and inter- 
est in, their subjects. History clubs; literary so- 
cieties, and biology clubs were simply other meth- 
ods and means of more effectively teaching his- 
tory, literature, and biology. The material for, 
and the nature of, these activities were determined 
by the subject class from which these extra ac- 
tivities gained their source. As a result, in far 
too many cases, extra-curricular activities became 
simply a new way of doing what teachers had been 
trying to do for many years in their subject classes. 


Several undesirable outcomes have resulted from 
this alliance. In the first place, extra-curricular 
activities tended to perpetuate, and to strengthen 
a form of teaching and a kind of subject matter 
which was out-moded. These extra-curricular ac- 
tivities became a palliative to bolster a decadent 
classroom situation. In the second place, these 
activities were no stronger than the subjects on 
which they were based. If the subjects were pop- 
ular, they were popular. Their usefulness and 
scope were determined by the underlying subject 
class, and because of these narrow restrictions 
these activities became definitely limited. 


Among the changes taking place in extra-curric- 
ular activities is the attempt to break away from 
allegiance to, and dependance upon, regular sub- 
ject classes. They are striking out in new direc- 
tions in the hope that more useful and more per- 
manent sources of strength and service might be 
found. In this move there is much merit. Stu- 
dent activities serve one major purpose—to better 
aid students. No more fundamental and perma- 
nent source of strength can be found than that 
which definitely attempts to serve student needs. 

The descriptions of activities in this issue illus- 
trate this trend. Many of these activities are de- 
pendent upon no subject class but are free to di- 
rectly serve student needs. No other support is 
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required than this desire, and any other alliance 
is often unfortunate. 


The number of interesting descriptions received 
by this department is increasing rapidly. Your 
school is surely doing something which is wortn 
passing on to other schools. We can all profit by 
this mutual exchange of new ideas. Keep them 
coming. 





A Hobby Show 
LEONARD PARSON 


Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois 


It was fascinating to many people to view ta- 
bles covered with model airplanes, model boats, 
model war machines, model coaches, and other 
tables laden with interesting collections of almost 
anything one could name from stamps and coins 
to free samples. Some enjoyed especially the 
actual demonstration of an amateur radio station. 
Exhibition of many different types of skillful 
handwork attracted others. An exquisite model 
of a Roman peristyle was one of the most unique 
exhibits. Of course, collections of firearms and 
weapons were admired by men and boys. Auto- 
graph collections had their devotees. Amateur 
photographers concentarted on the camera club 
exhibit. Philatelists and numismatists were in 
their glory. Makers of puppets and marionettes 
discussed with exhibitors the intricacies of their 
hobby. 


Some exhibits were of considerable money value, 
others had only “hobby” value. Our statistician 
estimated the money value of the entire show at 
about $5,000, or an average of $30 per exhibit. 
It might be said that the money value of a hobby 
is one of the least important things about it. Who 
can value in money the satisfaction that comes 
from doing a thing one really wants to do just 
because one wants to do it? 


From an educational point of view, hobbies 
seem to offer a key to the profitable use of 
leisure time. Education for leisure is a present 
need too apparent to require demonstration here. 
This is one educational value that a hobby show 
is designed to foster. There is no need to argue 
the value of a hobby in terms of the relaxation 
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it offers an adult, but it might perhaps be pointed 
out that encouraging adolescents in the purposive 
use of leisure time should do much to insure a 
normal, well-adjusted, adult life. From still an- 
other angle, a hobby show offers an opportunity 
to give recognition to a type of pupil that as a 
rule gets little recognition in the regular activity 
of a school. 

Such a show may also give a very useful in- 
dication of the real interest of a pupil. In our for- 
malized school routine, it is too often true that 
vital, spontaneous pupil-interests are practically 
unknown so far as the school is concerned. It 
has been argued that a hobby is so personal and 
so much its own reward that such a thing as a 
hobby show is not only unnecessary but is de- 
structive of the true hobby spirit. * Perhaps the 
asking of a question gives our answer to this 
argument. How many people are there who do 
not need and crave the recognition of their fel- 
lows? : 

Those connected with the administration of the 
hobby show were much surprised at the interest 
it aroused in the community. Of course we 
shouldnt’ be surprised at the interest it aroused 
in the community. Of course we shouldn’t have 
been surprised because the hobby area is common 
ground for young and old. The attendance and 
the comments of the visitors indicated that the 
show put the school before the public in a very 
favorable light. Public interest in the show was 
such as to indicate the possibility of using it as a 
means of financing part of the extra-curricular 
program should such a plan seem desirable. 

The task of locating and bringing forth inter- 
esting hobbies was the most important single job. 
Through the cooperation of the English teachers, 
many of whom assigned the description of a fa- 
vorite hobby as a class eercise, many of our ex- 
hibits were located. Contact with various school 
clubs was secured by having club members on the 
committee. In this way, many different sources 
of information were tapped. Talks with a few 
pupils known to be hobby enthusiasts located many 
of our most interesting exhibits. 

The cooperation of the school newspaper and 
the help of the local press furnished two avenues 
of publicity that were invaluable. Through the 
school clubs interest in the show was stimulated 
and this publicity was, perhaps, as valuable as 
any we had so far as getting the support of the 
student body was concerned. 

To check in each exhibit and properly identify 
it as it was received required much careful work. 
Here is one job that can’t be too carefully done. 
Closely allied to this task was the job of labeling 
exhibits after they were set up. Uniform type- 
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written labels were used, but some larger printed 
signs for classes of exhibits would have been de- 
sirable, too. The lack of adequate exhibition 
cases was one of our most serious problems. Val- 
uable exhibits required protection. We _ turned 
down a number of valuable exhibits, and others 
we had located never turned up, simply because 
we could not safely house them. Lacking cases, 
we tried to use a large committee of watchers to 
protect the exhibits. It was almost impossible to 
keep visitors from handling things. We officially 
disclaimed responsibility for the safety of ex- 
hibits, but did all we could to guarantee their safe 
return. 


Division of the exhibits into various classes, 
such as handicrafts, models, collections, creative 
arts, and so forth, gave the chance to offer many 
awards. Nicely printed ribbons were given as 
prizes in each class. The awarding of a large 
number of prizes, we felt, made for more of a 
build-up for future exhibits. The problem of get- 
ting judges to make the awards was a real one, 
and people interested in hobbies worked diligently 
at the task of ranking the exhibits. This job 
should have been done before the show opened to 
the public, both because the crowd of visitors 
handicapped the judges in their work, and because 





When You Give a Party 


Here are two booklets which should be 
helpful in planning for your social ac- 
tivities in the extracurricular program. 


Parties—Plans and Programs 
By EtnHet Bowers 


(What to do when planning for the party 
and suggested programs for large and 
° small groups.) 
50 Cents 


Parties for Special Days 
of the Year 


By Eruet Bowers 


(Among these parties are a Beginning-of- 
School Party and a College Education 
in One Evening.) 

50 Cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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the interest of the visitors would have been stimu- 
lated had they been able to see the show with the 
awards fully made. 


Our show is open for just one evening. 


More 
than eight hundred cash customers were augmented 
by the exhibitors, active committee members, and 
workers in the animated exhibits. Visitors usually 
made a circuit of the hall, pausing at especially 
interesting hobbies to talk with the exhibitors who 
were present to explain their entries. Model 
builders were at work building model boats and 
airplanes; an amateur radio station was in opera- 
tion, both sending and receiving messages; stamp 
collectors were at work mounting their stamps; 
a public address system (one of the exhibits) was 
broadcasting interesting points about the show or 
When 
the clos ng hour came it was difficult to get the 
last visitors to leave the hall to those of us who 
had work to do to protect such exhibits as needed 
to be locked up for the night. 


announcing the award of certain prizes. 


they provide a year by year record. The certificate 
and seals present a cumulative record which can 
be conveniently and easily kept. 

The principal, John D. Anderson, would be glad 
to receive appraisals and suggestions from others 
regarding this plan. 


A Junior High School Fire Team 
Anna E. McCormick 


University Hill Junior High School 
Boulder, Colorado 


For many years the University Hill Junior High 
School has maintained a fire team consisting of 
eight ninth-grade boys and three eighth-grade boys. 
These members are elected by their homeroom 
classmates because of their coolness, dependability, 
loyalty, and leadership. A chief and an assistant 
chief are selected by the group. 


During fire drills, the members of the team 








An Activities 
Certificate 











Joun D. ANDERSON 


Jr-Sr. High School 
Kittanning, Pa. 


Bosketball 





An activities certificate 
seems to offer a solution 
to the problem of what 
to give in recognition of 


eeeemes: 


participation in extra- Banddng Chub 
curricular activities. At 
least the Junior-Senior 
High School of Kitan- 
ing has developed such a 
certificate to eliminate an 
often-expressed complaint 
that some while 
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indicated on the attached seals 
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ognized. 


Students in the art de- 
partment designed the 
certificate and seal used 
to credit participation in 
extra-curricular activities. 
The certificate itself is 
printed in black. The 
seals are printed in red 
and have lettered on them 
in black the year and ac- 
tivities in which the stu- 
dent has participated. 
These seals are mounted 
on the certificate where 
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take strategic positions about the building to pre- 
vent accidents. At their semi-monthly meetings the 
boys discuss the best methods of preventing and 
fighting fires. They make a monthly inspection 
of the school building in an effort to discover 
any preventable fire hazard, and they have done 
much to encourage the safeguarding of homes from 
fire. 

The Chief of the Boulder city fire department 
takes a great interest in this organization, cooperat- 
ing with it in every possible way. On his invita- 
tion, the members visit and inspect the city’s fire 
stations and equipment. He occasionally attends 
the meetings of the school team and answers ques- 
tions about fire fighting. He is the chief speaker 
at an annual assembly program held under the 
auspices of the team during Fire Prevention week. 
Usually he brings a city fire alarm box to this 
meeting and explains to the school how alarms are 
turned in. Last year the school chief presented to 
the City Chief a felt letter “F” bearing three stars 
indicating that he had been elected honorary chief 
of the school team, and the big chief proudly ac- 
cepted the office and the insignia. 

The real interest in. this fire 
safety organization. Membership on the team of- 
fers excellent training to the boys and enables 
them to be of real service in making the school 
safer for their schoolmates. 


school takes a 





A Good Citizenship Club 


MAMIE May 


Rose Fanning School, St. Louts, Missouri 


Accidents have been practically eliminated from 
the Rose Fanning school which has an enrollment 
of over a thousand pupils. This is attributed to 
the Good Citizenship Club, an organization of 
seventh and eighth grade boys, which has operated 
efficiently for thirteen years under the supervision 
of successive presidents and sponsor. The purpose 
of the club is to encourage good citizenship within 
and without the school building, and any boy who 
feels that he is w_lling to conform to this purpose 
is eligible for membership. A representative from 
each room, from the kindergarten up, attends 
the meetings, and it is his duty to carry any im- 
portant message between the club and his room. 
At present there are one hundred twelve members 
and sixteen room representatives. 

The membership is divided into seven squads, 
each in charge of a “captain” and a “lieutenant” 
chosen by the boys. Members of the street squad 
are stationed on the™street corners around the 
school and, from their position on the curb, they 
direct the children safely across the streets. The 
front yard squad, playground squad, and base- 
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ment squad keep the premises clean and free from 


rubbish. The playground squad also aids the 
younger children with their games, encouraging 
them to play, and oftentimes supervising their 
games. The vestibule squad superintends the clos- 
ing of the doors. Passing of students through the 
corridors is directed by the hall and stair squads, 

Problems and suggestions for improvement are 
discussed at meetings held every two weeks during 
the activity period. The captain of each squad 
reads a report which is on a percentage basis, a 
certain per cent being deducted for each deficiency 
such as untidy appearance, absence without permis- 
sion, absence of member's badge, or tardiness in 
reporting for duty. The squad averaging the 
highest per cent for the two weeks period is con- 
sidered the most proficient. Each squad thus tries 
to outrank the other squads, encouraging more ef- 
fective work. 

The aim has been to develop a spirit of coopera- 
tion not only in the school but in the community 
also. The club has proved itself capable of re- 
sponding to emergencies, executing its duties 
quickly and calmly. The club motto is “C-P-C’— 
Courtesy, Punctuality, Cheerfulness—and with this 
in mind, the boys begin their daily tasks. Each 
feels his responsibility, and with these three tools 
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and a level head he usually succeeds in accom- 
plishing his aim. 


Raising School Funds 

CLAUDE 

La Cumbre Junior High School 
Santa Barbara, California 


BAKER 


Raising funds one or more times each year for 
the financial support of student activities is a 
common problem in the high school. Generally 
in the junior high school the need for funds is not 
as acute as in the senior high school, and conse- 
quently methods of financing are not as highly 
developed. Expenses, however, are quite numer- 
ous, covering a wide range of items, as student 
funds are often used to finance athletic awards, 
uniforms for song and yell leaders, assembly pro- 
grams, repairs to motion picture equipment, record 
books, advertising, stage decorations, and other 
incidentals. relative to extra-curricular activities. 

Various methods of raising funds have been de- 
scribed in educational literature. Schools fre- 
quently charge a student fee, the payment of which 
admits to membership in the all-school organiza- 
tion, with voting and office-holding privileges. This 
fee may range from a nominal sum to a prohibi- 
tory amount. 

In our school, while student financial require- 
ments are small, the student body has successfully 
solved its problem, and as a result there is always 
a fund from which to meet obligations and pay for 
the things that add to the zest of school life. A 
school-wide paper drive was conducted recently 
which yielded fifty tons of old newspapers and 
magazines, and the returns from this are suffi- 
cinet to cover our expenses for several years. 

But the future had to be provided for, so 
through the initiative of the student council, and 
with the consent of the student body, it was de- 
cided to make the 7B pupils responsible for rais- 
ing funds by means of a paper drive. It is con- 
ducted each semester shortly after a new 7B class 
is received at our school, and it yields sufficient 
funds to replenish the original fund. The advan- 
tage of the plan is that the new 7B’s feel they 
have made a contribution to the student organiza- 
tion and have earned a voice in its affairs. They 
make but one such contribution during their stay 
in the junior high school. 

Considerable credit is due the 7B homeroom 
teachers for their share in keeping alive the tra- 
dition and the of enthusiasm during the 
drive which weeks. Since the same 
homeroom teacher does not have 7B’s each semes- 
ter, responsibility is shifted and does not become 
a burden to any one teacher. A spirit of compe- 
tition may or may not be present; it does develop 


spirit 


lasts two 
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at times, however, and usually results in a larger 
collection. 


Experience will develop a definite technique in 
handling a paper drive in any school interested in 
the project. Our Hi-Y boys weigh the paper, 
it, and credit the various homerooms with 
their contributions. A small price, usually in the 
nature of a permanent decoration, is given to the 
homeroom making the largest contribution. 
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PROGRAMS—Made to Order 


for special occasions and all departments. 


Let the Assembly Service help you. 


ASSEMBLY SERVICE, 254 Dansville, N.Y. 
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Complete Bodies for Art Potters. Red, Cream, 

White. Dry, plastic or casting slip. Also mod- 

eling clays. Send for Literature. 

UNITED CLAY MINES 
Cerporation Trenton, N. J. 





Dept. T. 














May We Suggest... 


a few of the printing items on 
which we believe we can assure 
you first-class workmanship, rea- 
sonable service, and a saving in 
price? 


Yearbooks - - - Announcements 
School Stationery - - Name Cards 
Letterheads - - - - - - Envelopes 


Booklets - - - - - - - Programs 


MAY WE SUBMIT AN ESTIMATE 
ON YOUR NEXT PRINTING JOB? 


ARTCRAFT PRINTING Co. 
1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas 


@ Special Attention Given Out-of-town Orders 
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“Colossal, stupendous, epochal; also astonishing, 


overpowering, breath-taking, and heartrending,” 
begins the editorial of The Scholastic for Novem- 
ber 21. Can you guess who uses these rhapsodical 
and exaggerated (to say the least) adjectives? 
Right—the motion picture advertiser. How motion 
pictures are made—planned, rehearsed, directed, 
shot, viewed, reviewed, sold, and censored, and 
many similar topics should be of interest to any 
movie patron, that is, to almost anybody. And 
school people will be interested in “How to Pro- 
duce Your Own School Movies.” By all means 
read the “Motion Picture” number of The Schol- 
astic, and then make it available to your students. 





“dumbells” scholastically ? 
Are dramatists, newspaper staff 
members of high intellectual attainment? How do 
the religious and non-participation groups rank? 
How do boys and girls compare when rated on the 
basis of their intelligence and activity-selections ? 
Be careful! You may be wrong! But, on the 
other hand, you may find support for your opin- 
ions in “Intelligence and Extra-Curriculum (note 
the UM) Activities Selected in High School and 
College,” by George Baxter Smith, in the School 
Review for November. — 


Are athletes really 


musicians, and 





Ever hear of an “Overseas Pen Pal Club” or a 
“Future Farmer Exchange Club?” Perhaps your 
foreign language students are now corresponding 
with students in other lands; and this is a fine 
project, but it is, of course, limited in scope. Her- 
bert C. Hawk, in “Winfield High’s Homeroom 
Project in International Understanding,” Clearing 
House for November, describes in interesting de- 
tail, three plans used in this school whereby its 
students contact and become acquainted with those 
of foreign lands. 


And while you have this magazine handy, turn 
to Verne M. Young’s article, “Ames High De- 
velops an All-School Social Program,” for some 
excellent ideas on school parties for both dancers 
and non-dancers. 





Are you emotionally maladjusted? Nervous? 
Shy? Excitable? Do you have indigestion, low 
spirits, or a conflict between sex and morality? 
Do you fear insanity? Which do you suppose is 
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Have You Read These? 


By THE EbiTor’ 







the best adjusted teacher, the single woman, the 
married, or the widow? The primary or the high 
school teacher? Of course, it may not be perti- 
nent to your case, but you should read, anyway, in 
the November Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Leigh Peck’s report of his investigation of 100 
women teachers. You will find it extremely inter- 
esting, whether pertinent or not. 


“To have a student court, or not to have one,” 
is a dilemma that all progressive administrators 
and teachers have faced, now face, or will face. 
And it has been answered, is being answered, and 
will be answered in at least two ways, depending 
largely upon one’s experience or one’s knowledgy 
of others’ experience with it. Whatever your ow: 
opinion, if you have one as yet, read Carl V 
Gruhm’s, “Aberdeen Has a Student Court,” in 
The Journal of Education for November 2. If 
you have no opinion this article should help you 
to form one. 





One of the benefits of the intelligence-testing 
movement is the “discovery” that many children 
fail who, apparently, have all of the necessary 
brains, ability, mental “it,” or call it what you 
will, to do the educational stunts required. So 
failing-bug hunters are forced to look to other 
quarters for explanations of inexplicable and il- 
logical failures among the “brighter” students. 
Hence, we are “discovering” that a high I. Q. is 
not, by any manner of means, all that a young- 
ster requires in order to do “passing work.” A 
good appropriate article, “Why Bright Children 
Sometimes Fail,” by Julia D. H. Whittlesey—a 
mother and a professional guidance director, will 
be found in The Parents’ Magazine for November. 





Cars, trains, fountain pens, furniture, tools, and 
many other devices of human invention are now 
being streamlined, so why not streamline your 
schedule of assembly programs? This is the es- 
sence of Jerry J. Vineyard’s “Assembly Schedule 
for a School Year,” in the November num- 
ber of The School Executive. His specific sug- 
gestions should be of direct and immediate assist- 
ance to any teacher or administrator who is try- 
ing to balance his assembly schedule as well as 
his budget. 


School Activities 
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School Clubs 


Evcar G. JoHNsToNn, Department Editor 


Wuat THE CLuss Are DoING 


The reports this month come from five differ- 
ent states. Mr. F. J. Steuber, principal of the 
Rose Fanning School, St. Louis, Missouri, reports 
on the Good Citizenship Club of that school. Mr 
George H. Colebank, principal of the Demonstra- 
tion High School of West Virginia University at 
Morgantown, West Virginia, sends the report on 
the Key Club. The report on the Color Club of 
Greeley, Colorado, is by N. Moses. Dale Whitte- 
more is sponsor of the Girls’ Physical Education 
Club at Aberdeen, South Dakota, and Mrs. Aud- 
rey L. Terry is adviser of the Poetry Club re- 
ported in this issue. 


Goop CITIZENSHIP CLUB 
Rose Fanning School, St. Louis, Missouri 


The activities of this Good Citizenship Club 
are based upon the belief that safety mindedness 
It has 
been an important part of the program of this 
school to so organize the student body that every 
pupil may opportunity to 
derive personal satisfaction from his own safe con- 
duct, and also the highest approval of the group 


is an essential element of good citizenship. 


have constant daily 


tu which he belongs. 

In accordance with the above stated principles, 
Good Citizenship Clubs for boys and girls have 
been organized in the Rose Fanning School. One 
of the important functions of these clubs is to 
discuss, suggest, and approve regulations for the 
safe and orderly conduct of all pupils in all their 
activities. 
and the prevention of accidents in the home, on 
the streets, in the factory, and in all other places 


In addition to these functions, safety 


that affect the lives of boys and girls are dis- 
cussed. 

In this school, assembly programs are sometimes 
designed and presented by the Good Citizenship 
Clubs in the interest of safety education. Episodes 
depicting what should and what should not be done 
are dramatized by students. Street scenes bring 
out a moral lesson on the carelessly dropped ba- 
nana skin, on the wrong crossing of a street, on 
improper use of roller skates and bicycles. 


At this school one graduation program was sug- 
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gested by such a safety program and grew out 
of it. 


It’s A Joy To Be a Key CLusp MEMBER 


West Virginia University Demonstration 
High School 


As told by Roy Propst, President, to H. B. Allen, 
Kiwanis President, of Morgantown, W. Va. 


During the past week at least twenty boys have 
“sandwiched” their way around among our student 
body of 600 telling by these paired placards that 
they are resolved to enter the ranks of bakers, 
doctors, aviators school 


store-keepers, lawyers, 


teachers, or kindred occupations. Of course, the 
placards as well as their grotesque costumes, ex- 
plain to their school-mates that they are being 
initiated into the University High Key Club. Many 
of the initates have waited a year for this occa- 
sion for it is required of members to have defi- 
nitely chosen a prospective career in order to 
become eligible. Not that the subsequent deliber- 
ations such as are provoked by the club meetings 
may not cause a new choice of objective but rather 
to insure that seriousness, conviction and devotion 
to purpose which lead to future success So it is 
distinctive to belong to the Key Club. The fact 
that it patterns its routine of meetings on the for- 
mal customs of the local Kiwanis Club adds a 
touch of maturity and prestige which we boys of 
high school crave. Visits to the luncheon meet- 
ings of Kiwanis at the local hotel are experiences 
envied and treasured by Key Club members each 
in his turn. The littlke Key Club emblems patterned 
after the official Kiwanis pin is displayed by each 
member as proudly when he mingles with the busi- 
ness men of Kiwanis as among his cronies in 
school. He gains a feeling of importance too, in 
realizing his club is a standard organization, one 
among the three at the several high schools in 
town and comforming to the national standards 
set up by Kiwanis in sponsoring the junior or- 
ganization. 

The Key Club is truly a junior order in the 
family of Kiwanis for the members of Kiwanis 
occasionally attend our meetings as well as their 
own on the preceding day. Of course, they are in- 
vited, the standard Kiwanis invitation prevails, but 
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some come on special invitation to tell us more 
about the:r business and professional pursuits that 
we may more wisely fit ourselves for their occu- 
pations or others lower on the vocational ladder 
to success. They help us sing, we have Kiwanis 
song books, and we have material to make our 
Key Club banner. It will be like the Kiwanis ban- 
ner and will as proudly provide a background for 
the Stars and Str:pes as we see it arranged at Ki- 
wanis. We are glad that Kiwanis takes this in- 
terest in us and are happy to help them in their 
various public projects. We have ushered at pub- 
lic concerts and theatricals, sold tickets and helped 
in philanthropc¢ case-work and programs such as 
their Community Christmas party for underprivi- 
leged children. We think we are sampling and 
sharing the Kiwanis spirit and ideal of service- 
above-self. Some parents of Key Club members 
are Kiwanians but this doesn’t seem to make much 
difference either way, all the boys are pretty well 
imbued with what Kiwanis means and want the 
Key Club to keep faith with those ideals. Some 
have won prize honors in school provided by Ki- 
wanis but this alone does not make them leaders. 
Each fellow must win his leadership by being an 
untiring servant of all and a creditable candidate 
for a worth-while vocation. Faithful attendance, 
a good scholastic record, and completion of as- 
signed commissions are the earmarks of a good 
Key Club member. If you want to know more 
about Key Clubs, talk to a Kiwanian. There should 
be a club in every town that boasts of Kiwants. 


CoLtor CLUB 
Greeley, Colorado 


Children’s tendency to look upon the art period 
as one of recreation inspired Color Club. Its aim 
is to keep members conscious of art as a leisure 
time possibility. 

The nucleus of our club was chosen from the 
optional art class, thus automatically insuring a 
group made up of actively interested members. In 
schools where art is not an elective, some other 
method of selection can be used. 

Three charter members were elected and they 
chose color names. Yellow, Red, and Blue were 
the names taken because the class had learned that 
the three pr:maries are pre-requisites for other 
colors. The art club’s co-relation to the color 
chart serves a threefold purpose, (1) emphasizing 
color facts learned, (2) giving novelty to organi- 
zation, and (3) limiting membership. 

The limit depends on the size of the school. 
Ours, a small one, closed its membership when ten 
had been admitted, ten being the number of stand- 
ard colors in the Munsell scheme. Additional 
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members will be taken in only when vacancies oe- 
cur. Smaller schools could make five or six the 
limit, depending on the color scheme used, receiy- 
ing only primary and secondary colors. Large 
schools could allow as-many as thirty, which would 
include the ten standard colors with the tint and 
shade of each. 

Some of our projects have been harmonizing 
color in class and club rooms—curtains, waste 
baskets, flowers and vases—and making table deco- 
rations for school parties. Color plans lead to 
other art activities. 

We have found the Color Club interesting and 
hope the idea will be helpful to others. 


Girts’ PuysicAL EpucaTIOoN CLuB 


Simmons Junior High School 


Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Three hundred students at Simmons Junior High 
School, Aberdeen, South Dakota, are posture con- 
scious as the result of a better posture week which 
was conducted by the girls’ physical education 
club. The forty members of the club planned a 
program of activites and an effective publicity 
campaign which brought the importance of good 
posture to the attention of the student body. 

The activities of the week were opened with 





After-Dinner 
Gleanings 


A new book by Joun J. EtHeELv. It 
contains a wealth of clever anecdotes and 
stories that are really funny. Among its 
several hundred short talks of a serious 
nature will be found those suitable for 
almost any occasion upon which men and 
women are called to speak. More than 


that, it has a unique plan or organization 
by which appropriate stories or quota- 
tions may be brought into a talk or toast. 
In fact, it provides a clever speech— 
ready-made, yet original—for any per- 


son, any time, any place. The price is 


$1.25 postpaid. 


Send Your Order to 


ScHooL ACTIVITIES 
Topeka, Kansas 
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good posture sales talks in all of the home rooms. 
Posters were placed on bulletin boards, signs were 
printed on the blackboards with colored chalk, and 
murals painted on long sheets of paper were hung 
in the corridor, all to present good posture sugges- 
tions to the students. One of the most effective 
publicity stunts was the painting of footprints on 
the corridor floors, showing correct and incorrect 
walking habits. Paint that could be washed off 
was used for that purpose. 

The program for the week was closed with an 
assembly when games, stunts, and exercises for the 
improvement of common posture were demonstra- 
ted by members of the club. An original play 
showed Weary Stoop and Iva Hump as the ene- 
mies of good posture and emphasized the relation 
between posture and health, pep, and personality. 

Ten boys and ten girls who were selected from 
the student body by members of the physical edu- 
cation club and its faculty sponsors were announced 
as winners in the good posture contest and their 
names were placed on the good posture honor roll 


A HicuH Scuoot Poetry CLus 


Thomas Jefferson High School, 
San Antonio, Texas 


In November, 1933, some half dozen boys and 
girls who had become interested in poetry through 
an assignment which had been given in a class in 
American Literature expressed a desire to form u 
group for the purpose of doing creative work. 
Accordingly the Poetry Club of Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School was organized. The beginning 
of the organization was of necessity slow, but the 
students were earnest. They loved good poetry: 
they wanted to write and were willing to work to 
do it. Though no formal objective has been dis- 
cussed and agreed upon, the aim of the members 13 
briefly this: to gain a deeper appreciation of 
things, of people, of life through the enjoyment 
of poetry and to give voice to their own ques- 
tionings, their own feelings, their own aspira- 
tions through poetic expression. 

Ever since its organization, the Poetry Club 
has taken its place among the school clubs, though 
it is necessarily very different in many respects 
Unl.ke the typical school club, it is not so much a 
We, as 
educators, speak much of individual differences 
A group of this kind offers an ideal opportunity 
to capitalize on individual differences—to foster 
them—to develop them. Obviously then the or- 
ganization should be very loose. Ours is. To be- 
gin with, we have no pledge duty and no initia- 
tions. Membersh’p may be had upon the presen- 
tation of creditable work; second, there are no 


group problem as it is a personal one. 
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dues, though each member is asked to be respon- 
sible for the sale of at least five copies of our 
publication when it comes out in April; and third 
there are no regular meetings. 


What then, it might be asked, is the purpose ot 
Plenty. 
a secretary, and for the past two years we have 
had an illustrator. Each of these offices requires 
work. All work must be criticized. Material for 
contest entries and for the bound volume must be 
selected and typed; the poems for the latter must 
be arranged in the best possible order; the book 
must be planned and arranged for; and the proof 
It is quite clear that if 
there is to be any spontaneity this work is not 


organization ? We have a president and 


reading must be done. 


suitable for a group project. The moment it be- 
comes such, the way is open for endless suggestion 
and pointless argument, the sponsor is likely to be 
compelled to dictate instead of guide, the work 
degenerates into a class—a curriculum— and the 
Under the direction of our 
officers and sponsor our individual members take 
over specific duties so far as practicable, and ev- 


motive power is lost. 


eryone works at what he is interested in. The phy- 
sical make-up of our 1935 book was entirely the 
work of two boys, the president and the illustra- 
tor, while our 1936 issue was planned by the three 
officers. 





Speeches and 
Rebuttal Material 


Power and Light 


Each bulletin on the Power and Light 
Question contains the following : 
. Four fifteen-minute speeches. (These 


are also arranged for three ten-minute 
speakers—Total of six speeches). 


. Authoritative footnotes for each im- 
portant statement. 

3. A practical and usable brief on each 
side of question. 

. Approximately fifty rebuttal argu- 
ments, pro and con. 

. Two pages of advice as to the best 
strategy to use in the attack. 

.A practical and usable bibliography 
on each side of the question. 


These bulletins are printed and not mim- 

eographed. Each is complete. 

Price: $2.00 per copy; 5 copies for $3.00 

We sénd them on approval and let you 
be the judge. In business since 1926. 


Write Us Your Needs 


Debate Coaches Bureau 
Box 242, T. C. Station 
Denton, Texas 
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Just what, one might ask, is expected of a mem- 
ber? Our members are encouraged—not assigned 
—to read everything they can find. If they un- 
derstand it—good! If they do not, they feel free 
to ask for help, and time is taken to discuss the 
composition with them. They are to write when- 
ever they feel like writing, and no matter what 
they think of the product, they are encouraged to 
present it for criticism, assured that it will be 
discussed sympathetically, but frankly and imper- 
sonally, by both fellow members and _ sponsor. 
When does the sponsor do this? Any time—all 
the time—for once these young people become in- 
terested in their work, there is hardly a spare min- 
ute during the day when someone is not in to dis- 
cuss something read, to submit a manuscript, or 
to read and weigh what has been handed in by 
others. 
ments of one another often mean infinitely more 
to the student than anything the sponsor might say, 
and through this interchange of ideas and opinions 
they develop a frankness and poise that is a mar- 
vel to us of a generation ago. But the objection 
may be raised—unless a definite amount of work 
Certainly 


3eyond a doubt the criticisms and com- 


is required, is not much time wasted? 
not. Anyone can write a theme or prepare a de- 
bate for a specified time, but poetry is a matter 
of the emotions, and the emotions don’t work that 
So what if some students do not write any- 
weeks! The production of one good 
worthwhile—tremendously worthwhile— 


way. 
thing for 
poem is 
if it has required a whole semester for the writ- 


ing. If you have never written one, try it. 


The sponsor of such a group has indeed a fas- 
cinating position, provided she is willing to work 
long and hard and provided she loves both poetry 
and people enough to make that work a pleasure. 
Since, as was mentioned above, the organization 
is a very loose one, the sponsor is not to manipu- 
late a machine, but rather ig to guide and to en- 
courage and to bring out individuals. It is then 
her job to give the student help and to give that 
help when he needs it. This may be at a period 
set apart for club activities, it may be before or 
after school hours, or it may be at odd minutes 
between classes, but it is best given when he is in 
the mood to receive it. In the case of our own 
club, if we know there is not sufficient time to 
read an entire poem, we make it a rule never to 
fail to scan a few lines of it when it is received. 
It pays. There are, however, a few very definite 
things which can be expected of a sponsor: she 
should criticize all work submitted; she should 
discuss much of it not only with the writer but 
with other members as well—after all they learn 
from one another; she should not only encourage 
her members to do a great deal of word study, but _ 
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she will need to do a lot of it herself; she should 
discuss the simple points of poetic technique in a 
practical way, illustrating from the work of repy- 
table poets. There is, however, one danger against 
which the alert sponsor must be constantly op 
guard—the tendency toward curricularization and 
over technique. As was stated before, this work 
is an emotional response and as such should be 
allowed to fit into the moods of the individual 
student. After all does it matter whether he writes 
a sonnet or a cinquain, or will he or the world be 
the off if he accomplishes 

There are numerous other forms that he 
Let him do them. In our 
It is kept 
entirely incidental; consequently we have only peo- 


much never 
either ? 


might do and do well. 


worse 


club no cred :t is given for the work. 


ple who are interested. As to form—we are inter- 


ested in form, but only as a means of saying well 








Announcing “Skits and Stunts” 
for every 
club. 


Novel, easy-to-do, program bits 
who entertains at home, camp or 
manual size. 60 cents a copy. 


one 
Pocket 


Shadowegraphs, 
Side-Show 


Pantomimes, 
Party, Circus, 


Blackouts, 
Camp, 


W. Marlin Butts 


East Boston, 


Skits, 
Stunts for 


Box 1 Mass. 


PENMANSHIP 


Let Us Help You Now 


Cueck Items You ArE INTERESTED IN 
AND Mali To Us 














pace Send catalog of Zanerian College of 
Penmanship. 


oe < Send information regarding corres- 
pondence work in Penmanship. 


acnated Send samples of Penmanship Maga- 
zine. 


sssetbed Send catalog of Penmanship Books 


and Supplies. 


pes Send catalog of Penmanship Books 
and Supplies for schools. 
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Columbus. Ohio: 
Dept. S. A. Columbus, Ohio 
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the thought which we are trying to get across to 
our reader. Our general rule, therefore is this: 
“Never sacrifice soul to form.” 

The measure of success of any project is the 
desirable outcome of that work, and the Poetry 
Club has done some things of which we are proud. 
In April, 1934, some five months after our or- 
ganization, we published a little volume of thirty- 
four poems under the title “Dots and Dashes.” 
Our second volume, “But for a Light,” contain- 
ing fifty-one poems, eleven of which were illus- 
trated with ink drawings, appeared in April, 1935. 
And in April, 1936, we brought out a slightly 
larger volume, “If Crickets Hear,” with linoleum 
block illustrations. It has been our plan to pub- 
lish one more annual, and the fifth year we hope 
for an anthology covering the five years’ work. 
The real accomplishment, however, is to be seen 
in the individual students. They have claimed the 
right to think and to express themselves; they 
have learned to accept criticism; they have devel- 
oped in poise and purpose; they have deepened 
their appreciation of good things; and last, but 
far from least important, they have found an emo- 
tional outlet that is rather safe. 


Education ought to teach us how to be in love 
always and what to be in love with.—Brock. 


“Music is the most companionable of all the arts 
Its great social values are generally recognized 
and its essential values in the worthy use of leisure 
time are admitted, but music has more far-reach- 
ing qualities than these. No other single force can 
much influence in 
and in providing nourishment for inner spiritual 


wield as stabilizing emotions 
qualities as can good music.” 

Unless the schools can stock this nation thickly 
with minds that are at once free and disciplined, 
American democracy may well go the way that 
self-government has gone in other nations where 
education has not been the popular passion that 
education has happily been with us—Glenn Frank. 


Junior Red Cross members in the senior and 
Bellefonte, 
They collected old 


junior high chools of Pennsylvania, 
organized a magazine mart. 
but good magazines and are selling these to the 
students for a few cents, depending upon the origi- 
nal cost. They plan to have five cents as the min- 
imum charge. The money raised in this way will 
go towards a milk fund. 

A book is, I think, in its best meaning an of- 
fer of friendship from him who writes to him who 


reads.—Alexander Meiklejohn. 








Dramatizations of 
The Declaration of Independence 
and 
The Constitutional Convention 
By Zetta Dalton 
This booklet presents these two historical 
incidents in vivid dramatic form. Used by 
various patriotic societies, women’s clubs, 


Rotarians, etc. Ideal for short assembly 
programs and history classes. 


Price: 25 cents 


120 Boylston Street 


, 





For Your Assembly Programs 











The Palmer Company, 
PUBLISHERS 


Pageant Plays 


Prepared and presented by a class of high 
school girls under the direction of Elinor 
Murphy. 


1. ALL’S TRUE—A literary play 
based on Shakespeare.. 
2. THE LONG ROAD TO TO- 


MORROW — A play correlating 
History and Literature. 


3. DREAM PICTURES—Dramatiz- 
ing the History of Painting. 


Price: 25 cents each 


Boston, Mass. 
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Stunts and Program Material 


W. Martin Butts, Department Editor 





“IT’S IN THE PAPER, THAT—” 
A New Year's Novelty Review 


The 


reviewing the important events of the past year 


custom established by the newspapers of 
in their New Year's edition, suggests a novel as- 


sembly program for January. 

A large replica of a newspaper stands upright 
It is made in two 
feet 
h'nged on the outside frame so that they may open 


in the rear center of the stage. 
. 


sections approximately 3 feet by 6 each ; 
as doors to expose a shadow-graph screen (sheet 
stretched on a frame with a light focused behind 
it) which is set up just in back of the newspaper 
replica. The effect of a newspaper may be cre- 
ated by covering the inside and outside of each 
hinged section with old newspaper. 

On the left front stage is a family at home en- 
joying the Sunday paper, each with his favorite 
section. One after the other the members of the 
family 
turn says, “It’s in the paper, that 
proceeds to relate the event that has struck his 
While he talks, the lights go down; the 
n wspaper behind the actors 
present a shadow-graph version of the incident. 


interest, and each in 
. and then 


find something of 


tancy. 


opens and screen 


Shadowy forms represent an olympic. runner 
carrying the torch; a cartoon character from the 
comic section goes through his antics; an official 
of state opens a new bridge or starts the current 
that sets turbines of a new power plant to work; 
a battle rages in Spain or Ethopia: a scoring hit 
from the World Series; an election speech by a 
politician; or any of an endless number that a 
search through memory or better still through 
newspaper files will suggest. There is nothing to 


prevent local color being added by including 
school events along with world affairs. 

In a school where there are current event clubs 
or classes, a slightly different arrangement may 
be desirable. The favorite current event maga- 
zine of the school may replace the newspaper set- 
ting and a current event club or class take the 


place of the family group on the stage. 


A colorful finale for the review may be ef- 
fected by taking away the sheet so that when the 
newspaper reopens on its final scene “1936,” rep- 


resented by a tired Father Time character, is dis- 
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covered packing up for his departure and “1937,” 
impersonated by the most d-minutive member of 
the school, is unpacking his belongings in prepa- 
ration for a visit of 365 days. 
A MOCK TICKET 
To Advertise the Class Play 


SALE 


LEANDA ZELL 


A Mock Ticket Sale with Mother Goose char- 
acters, as a part of an assembly program, provides 
good entertainment and effective advertising for 
the class play. 

The stage setting is a ticket window or booth 
from which the sales manager sells tickets to the 
characters in the A reader reads Mother 
Rhymes, with appropriate alterations, as 
the characters suggested by the lines set a good 
example for the students in the audience by pur- 
chas‘ng tickets for the play. 


skit. 


Goose 


The following ryhmes have been used success- 
fully by the author: 


Mother Goose folks who like a play, 
Heard by radio or some other way, 
That we were giving a show; 

And since they all want to go, 

You'll see an old friend or two, 
Whose example is for you. 


Mary had a little lamb, 
You know—Mary Palzer, 
She clipped the wool and sold it low, 
To buy a ticket for the senior show. 
Senior girl carrying lamb with huge bow. Un- 
knots handkerchief and counts out 35 pennies at 
ticket booth. 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 

For a bone that her poor dog might lick it; 

Now when she got there the cupboard was bare, 

3ut she found a senior play ticket. 

Girl in old-fashioned long dress dragging toy 
dog at end of’ string. 


Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 


Had a wife and couldn't keep her; 
Bought her a ticket for the senior play, 
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Now she stays home with him every day. 
Boy carrying paper pumpkin. 


Little Jack Street 

Sat in his seat, 

Eating his Christmas pie 

He stuck in his thumb, 

And pulled out, by gum! 

A senior play ticket, MY! 

Boy carrying pie tin with paper pasted over top. 

As he reaches booth, he sticks fingers through pa- 
per and pulls out a ticket. 


John Sahli be nimble, John Sahli_ be quick, 

John Sahli jump over the candle-stick ; 

And you shall go to the senior play 

To see “APPLESAUCE” this very day. 

Boy carries candle, Sets it down at booth. Jumps 
over it after buying ticket. 


Simple Simon met a pieman 

Going to the senior play; 

Sa’d Simple Simon to the pieman, 

“What do you have to pay?” 

Said the pieman to Simple Simon, 

“Thirty-five cents, they say.” 

Two boys come on from opposite sides. One 

wears hat, other holds tray on head. Upon meet- 
ing cach says h's appropriate line. 


Thomas, Thomas, Mr. Lucas’ son, 
Stole a pig and away he run, 
The pig was eat and Tom got beat, 
But Monday night he got a very good seat. 
Boy carrying cardboard pig under arm rushes 
in hurriedly; looks anxiously around while buying 
ticket; then runs off. 


Now there was an old woman who lived 
in a shoe. 

She had so 
know what to do; 

So she piled them all into Ralph Gludt’s 
old “fliver”’ 

And took them to the play without a quiver. 


many children she didn't 


Girl in long skirt and old fashioned dusting 


cap, followed by number of small freshmen. 


The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts, 
With “Applesauce” she 
She sold these tarts 

To a boy named Mart, 


filled 


‘em; 


Who for a ticket swapped ‘em. 
Girl wearing paper crown and carrying tray 
on which is pasted an advertising bill of the play 
cui in heart shape. 
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Old King Cole was a jolly old soul, 
A jolly old soul was he; 

He called for his pipe, 

And he called for his bowl, 

And he called for his fiddlers three. 

Then, he called in his family for them to say, 
When there was going to be a big senior play; 
Then, he dug down deep in his kingly robe, 
With never a frown nor a pout, 

And up from his innermost pockets came 
Dollars and bills galore; 

And tickets be bought, this jolly old soul, 
For Felix and Florence and more. 


Boy with crown and bathrobe. In his pocket a 
department” paper 


Following him three or four boys with 


huge roll of “commercial 
MONeY. 


suckers or stick candy. 


Miss 
Sputtering up the hill, 


Here's (teacher’s name) in her car 











GAME BOARDS 


Not if, but when—winter comes one of 
these famous game boards in the home 
and in the school can solve many a prob- 
lem of what to do. 


We are discontinuing the sale of 
this line of supplies and offer the 
few boards we have in stock at 
the wholesale price of only $2.98 
F. O. B. Topeka, cash with order. 


This offer withdrawn automatically as 
soon as stock is exhausted. 


OrpER Yours IMMEDIATELY 


School Service Co. 
Topeka, Kansas 
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She fears the tickets are all gone 
For our vaudeville. 


A SENIOR’S DREAM 
Another Play Advertising Stunt 
LEANDA ZELL 


No stage setting required. At rise of curtain 
a member of the play cast—preferably the hero— 
is found storming up and down the stage. 

SENtoR: Mother! (pause) Ma!! (pause) Mam- 
ma!!! (shouts.) 

MoruHer: (from off stage) Yes, dear. (Comes 
on. Helps him off with coat. Pats him on 
shoulder.) You dear tired boy. (Gets him a cup 
of coffee. Exits.) 

Senior: (Sits, drinks coffee.) Well, I haven't 
been doing anything but practice, practice, practice 
for weeks. (Name play.) Nothing else matters 
anymore. (Yawns, leans back, falls asleep.) (Sand- 
man comes in. Sprinkles confetti from bag of 
dreams. Hangs up DREAM sign. Exits.) 

(A few members of the play cast enter to prac- 
tice.) 

One Mempser: Hi, (names sleeping senior. Give 
real names) How’s the hero? 

Sentor: (Waking) I’ve been studying my part, 
trying to get it exactly right. Now take this, for 
instance, would it sound better to say, “Are you 
going, Marion?” or “Are you going, Marion?” or 
“Are you going, Marion?” 

ANOTHER MEMBER: Oh, ask Miss (coach.) Here 
she comes now. 

Coacu: Well, are you people ready for prac- 
tice ? 

ANOTHER Member: Sure. Let’s snap into it. 

(Here give any short catchy part from the play 
to advertise it. When this is finished, the hero 
falls back into his chair again, as all exit. Sand- 
man sneaks in, takes away DREAM sign. Im- 
mediately the hero falls out of his chair, waking 
up from his dream.) 

MoruHer: (Rushing in to pick up her song Why, 
dear, you've been asleep so long. Did you hurt 
yourself ? 

(Curtain) 


THEATRE PARTY 
LEANDA ZELL 


For a time we had nothing but dancing parties. 
Finally when a change was desired, we planned an 
Orpheum Theatre Party. We arranged to have 
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one class, the seniors, give the party for another 
class, the juniors. 


Stunts were selected and then groups appointed 
to work out the details of their stunts, to collect 
properties and to practice at least once. 

The night of the party, chairs were arranged on 
the floor of the gym in theatre fashion. Ushers 
in uniform handed the groups programs and card- 
board nickels with which to buy all-day suckers, 
Eskimo pies, and lemonade which were sold dur- 
ing intermissions by the ushers. Waste baskets 
were passed by the ushers also to take care of the 
wrappers. 

After the ‘acts by the entertaining group, ama- 
teur hour for the audience was conducted with 
prizes (huge dolls made of stuffed stockings and 
crepe paper) offered the best contestants as judged 
by two seniors and one teacher. It is wise to have 
four or five of the audience coached beforehand 








PLAYS, READINGS, STUNTS 


Entertainment Material for All Occasions 


Raymond Youmans Publishing Co. 
1325-A Minnesota Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 














Sound Recordings 


(From Life) 


* 


For Backstage Effects 


Animal Noises, Trains, Aero- 


planes, Mood Music, etc. 
a2 
Write for Catalog 


hd 


Gennett Records 


Richmond, Indiana 
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so as to get the amateurs started. The numbers 
might consist of recitations, songs, whistling, bird 
and animal imitations, tap dancing, pantomime, etc. 

Bank night came next. All the programs were 
numbered, and guests were told to save them for 
this purpose. Duplicate numbers had been put on 
slips of paper, and the drawing was done from a 
hat by a member of the audience. The amount 
won was a shiny new penny. 

A few “Dont’s”: Don’t have the ushers sell the 
refreshments too early in the evening. Don’t have 
the skits and the stunts too long, or something that 
takes memorizing and practice. “Mrs. Jarley’s 
Wax-Works” (with a reader) is excellent as most 
of the comedy arises from the costuming and the 
mechanical movements of the actors. Other rapid- 
fire successes are “And the Lamp Went Out” 
(with a reader,) “An Italian Tragedy” with parts 
typed on numbered calling cards held in the palm 
of actor’s hand.) Then there might be sprightly 
music by a few members of the high school or- 
chestra, and a tap dance number always goes over 
big. Don’t let anything drag. Have a student 
master of ceremonies who will put things over 
and keep them running smoothly. 





A FAKE SOLO 


Mienon Quaw Lott 


Here is a stunt that may be easily staged at one 
of your programs: The idea is that one person 
pretends to be singing or playing a solo, while 
the real performer is behind a screen doing the 
actual singing or playing. Choose somebody who 
is notoriously unmusical for the faker, but this 
person should have a good enough sense of rhythm 
to follow the requis:te motions. 


The success of this stunt depends upon perfec- 
tion of detail. Your chairman comes forward and 
says: “Ladies and gentlemen, you all know Hor- 
ace Borden for a star football player. But few 
among you realize that he is also a singer (vio- 
linist, sax player, etc.) He is going to favor us 
this afternoon w-th a solo.” Upon this announce- 
ment Horace comes forward, bows, waits for the 
prelude, during which time the real performer is 
sighting him through the crack in the screen in 
front of which Horace is standing. At a dis- 
tance it is impossible to detect the fake. 

Horace performs, takes an encore, and then— 
Alas; he sneezes right in the midst of his high 
note and the singing keeps right on. Horace re- 
tires in embarrassment, while the real singer comes 
out and finishes the song. This stunt can also 
be done in the same fashion with a quartet, a trio 
of musical instruments, a duet of singers, etc. 
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The only precaution is that the fake performer 
must stand directly in front of the real one. A 
big screen is necessary for the deception, but be 
careful that the real performer is not seen be- 
hind the screen. 

I believe that the dissat.siaction of young peo- 
ple is a good thing. . Just as long as our 
youth in American cities take an interest in what 
our government does, there is hope for the fu- 
ture—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in The Ameri- 
can Observer. 





The books which help us most are those which 
make us think the most. The hardest way of 
learning is by easy reading; but a great book that 
comes from a great thinker is a ship of thoughts, 
deep freighted with truth and with beauty. 

—Theodore Parker. 








Costumes for Rent 


We carry a full line of costumes. wigs, beards, 
grease paints, evening dress suits, tuxedoes, 
and wooden shoes, etc. for home talent shows 
and entertainment. Your show will always be 
better with the proper wigs or such as butler. 
bell boy. and police uniforms. 


Niemann Costume Co. 
Grand Island, Nebraska 








Box 167 








Theatre . 
. and Subool 


A Magazine of Creative 
Dramatics 


Quarterly of Drama 
Teachers Association 


Devoted to the interests of the 
Drama as an_ educational force 
in school and community 


Subscription two dollars a year 
Sample copy 25c 


e 
MABEL BALENSIEFER, 


Business Manager 
1235 Holman Road, Oakland, California 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


On January first the social security program of 
the United States goes into effect. The outcome 
of this plan will be determined after the country 
has gone through a period of experimentation. 


Since the month of January does not suggest 
any seasonal holiday or birthday parties, should 
one feel that his social security is endangered? 
Why wouldn’t it be fun to take “courage for the 
future” and do some of this experimenting at one 
of the parties? Social security will then be as- 
sured with “benefits for thousands.” 


INVITATIONS 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


> 2 cal 

S ee Application for Account Number 

~ je ° 

5 ee , 

> ta Social Department 

ees 

3 ts 

oa a , 
PS Mig ere pe pee ee eee ee ee ae School (or class) 
<ttie 
£5 

. e I ye ee ree en ae ee eee 
e& O << 


These applications are to be returned at the time 
of the party and exchanged for a S. S. numbered 
tag which is to be worn in a conspicuous place. 
The guests then lose their original identity and 
are known only by their numbers during the party. 


These numbers determine the group to which a 
player belongs. If the number of guests is suf- 
ficiently large there should be several groups of 
the employed and at least one of the unemployed, 
the needy aged (over sixty-five) and the needy 
To come within the accuracy of the law, 
For con- 


blind. 
there must be at least eight employees. 
venience nine will be preferable, thus making ten 
with the employer or leader. Other groups should 
also have ten, one of whom is the leader. Auto- 
matically, those holding tags numbered one, eleven, 
twenty-one, thirty-one, etc., become the employers 
or leaders. Those holding tags numbered two 
through ten are members of the group of which 
number one is the leader; twelve through twenty 
belong to number eleven and so on. 


Slips of paper on each of which is written one 
of the classifications to be represented should then 
be drawn by the leader of each group. Slips for 
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Parties for the Season 


Mary HeLen GREEN, Department Editor 

















































the employed should include the name of the busi. 
ness. 


It would be impossible to have social security 
without money. Obtain paper money in small de- 
nominations from some novelty shop. Each group 
is to receive as many dollars as the sum total of 
the tag numbers of its members excluding that 
of the employer or leader who is not entitled to 
any. He is merely the treasurer. The unfairness 
of the amounts will be true to life and will cause 
more fun when the money begins to circulate. 

In the group stunts and games which follow the 
winners are to receive one-fourth of the funds of 
each of the other groups. At the end of the party, 
financial success is recognized with a_ grand 
prize—all day suckers to keep them employed for 
some time. In planning the entertainment, consid- 
eration should be given to the status quo of the 
guests. Each group could stage an original stunt 
representing its particular status. This may tax 
the mind. Why not be modern? Everything else 
is being taxed. 

The blind may enjoy a game which employs 
senses other than seeing. Perhaps smelling pun- 
gent odors, sight unseen, or guessing names of 
songs played on the piano would please them. In 
consideration of the aged, old familiar songs could 
be played. The crippled aged might be successful 
winners in a race made while hopping on one 
foot. Song suggestions for the above are: 


Annie Laurie. 

Auld Lang Syne. 

Believe Me, If All 
Charms. 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Dixie Land. 

Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes. 

Grandfather’s Clock. 

Last Rose of Summer. 

Love’s Old Sweet Song. 

Old Oaken Bucket. 


CREATIVE LEISURE 


Those Endearing Young 


Further suggestions for entertainment for this 
heterogeneous group of guests may be classed as 
creative leisure. 

FINGER PAINTING 

Modern finger painting may be worked out in 

the form of a race. At one end of the room, line 
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up the various groups in parallel lines. At the 
other end, directly in front of each group, sketch 
two hands on a blackboard or on paper. Near 


‘each sketch place a box of crayons or chalk. 


Label each finger with the name of the color to 
be used on it. The first persons in each group 
race to paint one of the fingers as indicated, re- 
turns to the second, who in turn paints another. 
When the ten members of the group have raced, 
the finger painting should be finished. 


MODELING 


Give each person a small card, toothpick and a 
stick of gum, which when chewed may be made 
into a small animal on the card. The individual 
who has shown the most artistic ability gains 
honors for his team. 


Give each group a bag of gum drops, assorted 
as to size, shape and color; a knife, toothpicks, 
cloves and cinnamon drops. The group making the 


cleverest figure or figures gains financial support. 
DRAMA 


An extemporaneous staging of a previously pre- 
pared skit, stunt or pantomime is hilarious fun. 
It is necessary to have an especially good leader 
for this form of creative leisure. The characters 
will be selected by number from among the guests. 
An_ individual substituted for 
group creativeness. 


read.ng may be 


MUSIC—AND REFRESH MENTS 


As a climax to this entertainment there is noth- 
ing better than the singing of popular songs or the 
creating of music by a hastily chosen band. (Crit- 
ics may question the amount of music.) Equip 
band members with hats and musical instruments 
from mother’s kitchen. There’s a vogue for tin 
ware in decorations! This band should then lead 
the march to more social security—the cafeteria 
line of refreshments, where there is “an attempt 
to ease human ills” and “enough for everybody.” 
Here warm gingerbread with whipped cream or 
hot chocolate with sandwiches will be found. 








Newest Thing in Literature 


COUNTERVIEWS 
A Digest of Diverse Opinions 


Presenting a new contrast method for 


thoughtful readers. 

Contrasting views on important questions 
of the day, condensed for easy reading— 
convenient pocket size. 

Write for sample copy 
COUNTERVIEWS, Inc. 
120 C Street, N. E. Washington, D. C. 
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The aged and the blind should be served first, 
of course, the unemployed who are apt to have 
gnawing pangs of hunger should not be forgotten. 

MAY THIS EXPERIMENTATION IN SO- 
CIAL SECURITY BE A SUCCESS! 





LITERARY LIBERTIES 


A Facutty Party 

















If there is a book club among the faculty mem- 
bers, or if there is an organized faculty group, a 
dinner or evening party of Literary Liberties is 
suggested for January. 





OCCUPATIONAL 
INDEX 


®@ The only complete biblio- 
graphical guide to current lit- 
erature describing occupa- 
tional opportunities, require- 
ments, and training. Covers 
all books, all U. S. Govern- 
ment publications, and 150 
periodicals. Annotated and 
classified. 


Annual Subscription, $5.00 


National Occupational! 


Conference 
551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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cards are to be given to 
that he may check out a 
dinner party these may be 
These should include the 
imaginary name of a spon- 
“Miss Recreation.” 
Following the pattern sketched, make 
from different colors of construction paper or 
other medium weight paper and attractively dec- 
orate them with ink, paints, gold tape and mod- 
ernistic cut-outs. These books may be three inches 
wide, four inches long and one-half inch thick, or 
larger if des:‘red. The books may be given titles 
of familiar books, using the name of a faculty 
member as the author. For instance, “Bird Notes” 
could be assigned to the biology instructor: 
“Keeper of the Keys” to one, who frequently loses 
Original titles may be substituted. 


Library borrowers’ 
each guest in order 
book later on. At a 
used as place cards. 
guests’ names and an 
sor or advisor such as 
books 


his keys. 

Place the attractive books in small groups be- 
tween book ends on tables, or on book shelves. 
Miniature dogs will serve as book ends. From 
these the guests may borrow a book on their bor- 
rower’s card. 

Within these books are found a pencil and small 
sealed envelopes each representing a chapter of 
the evening’s program. The envelopes are to be 
opened at times stated by the leader. 

Another way to use these books is as a favor 
place card to hold candy or nuts or as a means of 
serving refreshments of cake or sandwiches 
wrapped in waxed paper. A drink or ice cream 
may be served from another source. 

Here are several suggestions for chapters, any 
three or four of which may be used: 


A. A numbered exhibit representing book titles 
may easily be prepared. Paper on which to write 
these titles will be found in one of the envelopes. 
Suggested books are: 


1. Scarlet Letter 

2. Bent Twig 

3. Cathedral 

4. Professor’s House 

5. Black Arrow 

6. Drums 

7. Red Badge of Courage 
8. Blue Flower 

9. Blue Bird 

10. Odd Number 

11. We 

12. Fisherman’s Luck 

13. American Flaggs, 

14. Three Bags Full 

15. Seven Pillars of Wisdom 


B. Members of the faculty may be called on to 
represent these or similar book titles. 


1. Marks of an Educated Man 
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. Around the World in Eleven Years 
. Bachelor Prince 


A Good Time 
Full Flavor 
If I Have Four Apples 


. So Like An Angel 

. Gone With the Wind 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Seven Iron Men 

Pearl Diver 

Scottish Chiefs (McEwen, 
Lucy Gayhart 

Marian- Martha 

Sons (Thompson, Lawson, 


McKown) 


Grayson) 








Stage Scenery - Draperies | 





CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 

















SILVER BELLS 


and 


COCKLE SHELLS 
and SEVEN OTHER PLAYS 


@ A collection of eight delightful plays 
and pageants for children, a number 
of them based on well-known stories. 
A brief bibliography of children’s plays 
is included. 


Price Fifty Cents 
Sd 


PLAY PRODUCTION 
MADE EASY 


By Mase Foote Hosss 


@ A guide for the inexperienced play di- 
rector which makes available a method 
of production tried and proved over 
and over again. It offers suggestions 
on scenery, lighting, costuming and 
make-up, and contains a number of 
pantomimes, skits and very short plays. 


Price Fifty Cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


315 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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15. Education of a Princess (Marie) 


The last six will depend on the names of the 
people in the group. 


C. If your community has not had the problem 
about the bookworm, try this: 


There are three volumes of a series of books 
placed in order on a book shelf—volumes 1, 2 
and 3. Each book has a cover one-eighth inch 
thick and between the covers the measurement is 
one inch, thus making each book one and one 
fourth inches thick. A bookworm eats his way 
through the books starting at the beginning at 
the first chapter of the first volume and eating 
through to the end of the last chapter of the 
third volume. Through how many inches does 
he eat? 


Answer. One and one-half inches. 


D. Since limericks have been so popular in 
contests, write all but the last line of one which 
fits into the particular party group and have 
the guests finish it. 

E. What do we say? 

1. As 

2. As 

3. As 
. As 
. As 
. As 
. As 
. As 
9. As 
10. As 
ll. As 
12. As 
13. As 
14. As 
15. As 
16. As 
17. As 
18. As 
19. As 


poor as a 
thin as a 

fat asa 
brave as a 
spry as a 
bright as a 
weak as a 
proud as a 
sly as a 
strong as an 
fair as a 
rich as old 
cross as a 
pure as an 
neat as a 
dead as a 
white as a 
flat as a 
red as a 


ONDA wn > 


Answers : 


1. Church mouse 
. Rail 

. Pig 

. Lion 

. Chicken 
. Dollar 
. Rat 

. Peacock 
9. Fox 

10. Ox 

11. Lily 

12. Croesus 
13. Bear 


COND ow S&S WwW DP 
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14. Angel 
15. Pin 

16. Doornail 
17. Sheet 

. Pancake 
. Beet 


So ce 


= 


Authors’ Guessing Contest. 

. An American manufacturing town 
. Value of a word 

. A slang expression 

. A young domestic animal 

. A disagreeable fellow to have on one’s foot. 
. To agitate a weapon. 

. Fast indeed. 

. A tax and a weight 

9. Dwellings of civilized men 

10. Meat from a pig 
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Answers : 

1. Lowell 

2. Wordsworth 

3. Dickens . 

4. Lamb 

5. Bunyan 

6. Shakespeare 

7. Swift 

8. Milton 

9. Holmes 

10. Bacon 

G. Extemporaneous book reviews of the bor- 
rowed books make a good chapter, providing the 
guests are spontaneous in their responses. 

Attractive books from the dime store will serve 
as prizes for the winners of the game. 





“Service is the rent we pay for the space we 
occupy.” 
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Turner Debate Book (GREEN) 
On Government Ownership of Electric Utili- 
ties. Contains complete briefs, strategy notes, 
rebuttal notes, general information and a bib- 
liography. Single copy $2.50; two copies $3.25. 


Turner Debate Book (Brown) 


(For Coaches’ Use Only) 
Contains six complete speeches (3 aff. and 3 
neg.) on the same question as above. $1.00 for 
all six speeches. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Turner Center Debate Bureau 
Turner Center, Maine 
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CURRICULUM 


DEVELOPMENT, by Hollis 
L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell. Published by 
American Book Company, 1935. 600 pp. 


The authors of this book are professors in the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, where 
the forces at work on problems of curriculum 
construction have collaborated in a major cur- 
riculum laboratory. The book presents the con- 
siderations and practices which have come to hold 
a place of importance in the point of view of 
the authors toward curriculum development. Out 
of extended field experience in curriculum pro- 
grams and intensive study of specific problems 
comes this timely The present move- 
ment toward a critical examination of our edu- 
cational system must start with a revision of cur- 
ricula. This book fits admirably into the picture 
of a national program of educational progress. 


volume. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PSYCHIA- 
TRY, by William S. Sadler. Published by the 
C. V. Mosby Company, 1936. 1231 pp. 


The author of the book is Chief Psychiatrist 
and Director of the Chicago Institute of Research 
and Diagnosis, and Consulting Psychiatrist to Co- 
lumbus Hospital. 

The volume is divided into five parts: Part I, 
The Theory of Psychiatry; Part II, Personality 
Problems; Part III, The Neuroses; Part IV, The 
Psychoses; and Part V, Psychotherapeutics. <A 
large number of the topics treated are of par- 
ticular value to anyone who is engaged in the 
important task of educating the youth of today. 
Some of these are the discussion of the common 
tendency of mankind to attempt to escape from 
the harsh realities of life, various personality prob- 
lems, the psychology of childhood, play, education, 
discipline, adolescent difficulties, family relations, 
the physician as a personal counselor, habit, and 
the importance of will. A convenient glossary 
at the end of the book lists the pronunciation 
and meaning of several hundred technical terms ; 
a carefully prepared index makes the information 
on various topics readily available. Where mental 
hygiene is receiving a measure of the attention it 
important and valuable 


deserves, there will be 


use for this book. 


SHAKESPEAREAN NIGHTS, Unified Ar- 
rangements of Interwoven Scenes by Estelle H. 
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Davis, Department of English, Barnard Col- 
lege and University Classes, University Ex- 
tension, Columbia University ; Edward Stasheff, 
Department of Speech, Bryant High School, 
New York City. Published by The Bass Pyb- 
lishers, New York, 1935. 242 pages. 


This book contains three Shakespearean Fan- 
tasies, The Enchanted Isle, Midnight at the Mer- 
maid, and the Garden of Stratford. Each is made 
up of an introductory playlet setting up a situa- 
tion which provides a pretext for the presentation 
of a number of diverse scenes from Shakespeare. 
These cuts are thus unified by their relation to 
the plot of the Induction. 

Brief dialogues in the introduction prepare the 
audience for the successive selections by identify- 
ing the source of the scene and explaininig the 
time, place, and situation. A brief conclusion in- 
cluding all the characters then binds the various 
parts into a unified whole. 

These plays thus the major problems 
which confront the director by placing Shakespeare 
within the grasp of a student cast lacking the 
expert dramatic ability and the technical facili- 
ties for the production of a complete Shakespear- 
ean play, also by popularizing Shakespeare with 
the audience. 


solve 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, by C. 
R. Maxwell, Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; L. R. Kilzer, Professor 
of Secondary Education, University of Wyoming. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran, and Co., Ine. 
1936. 514 pages. 


Presented in this valuable book are the most 
important contemporary problems of high schools 
and the best solutions of these in progressive 
schools. According to this text an increased en- 
rollment, about three-fourths of whom expect no 
further education, has caused a diversity of back- 
grounds, aptitudes, and objectives, thus resulting 
in these numerous administrative problems. 

The new concepts of these difficulties are em- 
phasized in such chapters as The High School 
Principal, Individual Differences, the Program of 
Studies and the Curriculum, Guidance: Vocational, 
Supervised Study, and the Selection and Assign- 
ment of Teachers. 


This book is of special value as a text im 
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teacher training courses in high school adminis- 
tration and as a guide for actual teaching ex- 


perience. 


The greatest success has not yet been achieved 
in business; the most wonderful invention has not 
been developed; the finest painting has not been 
painted. Superlative success in any walk of life 











Z } PARTNERS IN PLAY, Recreation for Young has not yet been accomplished, and never will be 
- Men and Women Together, by Mary J. Breen. as long as young people train themselves to think, 
} Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, 1936. and have a proper appreciation of the value of 
Col- | 185 pages. real education—Thomas J. Watson, President In- 
Ex- ternational Business Machines Corporation. 
heff, What Recreational Activities can young men RS eke 
hool, and young women enjoy together ? In this book ne ft 
Pub- prepared for the National Recreation Association — happy is he born and taught 
and National Board of Young Women’s Chris- hat serveth not another's will; 
tian Associations, the question is very sensibly Whose armour is his honest thought, 
Fan- and enjoyably answered for recreation leaders And simple truth his utmost skill. 
Mer- of young people on playgrounds, in community This man is freed from servile bands 
nade centers, young men’s and young women’s associa- Of hope to rise or fear to fall; 
itua- tions, and churches. Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
ation The author first presents The Need for More And having nothing, yet hath all. 
rn Organized Play, Some Aspects of Effective Lead- —W otton. 
oes ership, and a Recreation Program for Mixed a ad ici tae 
Groups. She then describes in detail activities Dreadful pictures are often painted of the 
> the for parties and socials, hiking and outdoor pro- changes occurring in an athlete’s heart and lungs 
tify- grams, arts and crafts, music and drama, discus- after he assumes a sedentary life. The most serious 
! the sion groups, and study clubs. ; fatty changes occur about his waist line, as he us- 
_ All r‘creational leaders should be interested in ually retains his athlete’s appetite without the ap- 
less this valuable book. It points the way to real part-  petite’s facilities for burning up this excess fuel. 
nership in play. —H ygeta. 
lems 
eare 
the 
acili- 
pear THE JOURNAL of GEOGRAPHY 
— Official Organ of the Natienal Council of Geography Teachers 
Edited by Grorce J. Miter, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 
y G 
Uni- This magazine, monthly for the school year, is devoted to the constant improvement in the 
essor teaching of geography. Every teacher of this subject will find aid both as to contents and 
ning. method. 
Inc. 
CONTENTS OF A TYPICAL ISSUE 
most Gandia: A Vignette of the Huertas of Valencia, Spain.....cc.ccccccessecesesecesseseesseeseeeees E. H. G. Dosry 
hools Geography of Ethiopia and International Relations.........cccccccccceseeseessceeeseeeereneesened A. Russet OLIVER 
nati A Profile in a Dairy Region of Southeastern Wisconsiti...ccccccccscesecseesesecereecseseeeeceres Loyat DurRAND 
Be Reeth Geogrephey. and Crrreitt Beit t scnceicccsmunsetvintincinssneniossesscenevesessscousssesincettians Wiis H. MILier 
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iting | Subscription price $2.50 a year. Sent free with membership to the National Council of 
Geography Teachers. Annual dues $2.00. 
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Teacher: Give the names of three of the most 
prominent gardens in history. 

Young America: Eden, Madison Square, and 
Mary. 


Cw 
Football Coach: What experience have you had? 
Freshman: Well, last summer I was hit by two 
autos and a truck.—The Wheel. 


cw 
INDISPENSABLE 
Father to young son sucking his thumb: “Say, 
son, don't bite that thumb off. You'll need it some 
day when you are old enough to travel.” 


Cw 
“Do you think a college education pays?” 
“Certainly it does. My son graduated from 
Yale only year before last and today he got a 
job in a stone quarry, all because of the prac- 
tice he got in college as a hammer thrower.” 


Cw 
MACHINE AGE TEMPERAMENT 
Gus: “The horn on your car must be broken.” 
Mr. W.: “No, it’s just indifferent.” 
Gus: “Just indifferent?” 
Mr. W.: “It doesn’t give a hoot.” 


oS ) 
Not MIssep 

A successful business man, after eight years of 
absence alighted at the station of the old home 
town. There was, despite his expectations, not one 
on the platform whom he knew. Not one. 

Discouraged, he sought out the station master, 
a friend since boyhood. To him at least he would 
be welcome, and he was about to extend a hearty 
greeting, when the other spoke first. 

“Hello, George,” he said. “Going away?” 

—The Balance Sheet. 


Cw 
ANANIAS, Beware! 

Two students on a train were telling about their 
abilities to see and hear. The one said: 

“Do you see that barn over there on the hori- 
zon ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can you see that fly walking around on the 
roof of that barn?” 

“No, but I can hear the shingles crack when 
he steps on them.”—Texas Outlook. 
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“America’s Handwriting 
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Established by Austin Norman Palmer 
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Offers the teacher— 
Self-Teaching Handwriting Course 
Articles on Handwriting Instruction 
Motivation Plans and Devices 


Handwriting Assembly Program Ma- 
terial 


The Good Writers Club 
Handwriting Exhibit Suggestions 
Original Handwriting Posters 
News of Handwriting Associations 
Series on the History of Writing 
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Supplementary Handwriting Practice 
Material 
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Subscription Rates 


One Year (10 Issues) 
Two Years 
Three Years 


Five or more subscriptions, in bulk 
or to individual addresses, each 


2 


Send 15c for a sample copy and com- 
plete information about The American 
Penman Certificate of Proficiency and 
Good Writers Club. Address 


The American Penman 


55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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